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No.  2. 


BY  DR.  J.  E.  SNODGRASS. 


Poisonous  Apple  Butter. 

There  is  an  item  going  the  rounds  ot  the  press, 
to  the  effect  that,  "in  Frederick  County,  Md., 
about  half  a  dozen  families  have  been  poisoned  by 
eating  apple  butter,  put  up  in  glazed  crocks  ;  none 
of  the  cases,  however,  terminating  fatally." 

These  victims  of  a  very  risky  custom  had  good 
reason  for  self-congratulation,  in  view  of  a  fact  too 
usually  obtaining  when  putting  away  not  only  ap- 
ple butter,  but  any  other  article,  such  as  pickled 
cucumbers,  for  example,  in  glazed  crocks.    This  is 
a  custom,  we  are  aware,  as  old  as  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Frederick  county,  by  descendents  of  the 
sturdy  German  element  of  population  which  found 
its  way  there,  and  more  noticeably  still,  into  the 
adjacent  neighborhood  of  Pennsylvania— a  class  of 
farmers,  amongst  whom  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
getting  a  bogus  article  of  apple  butter,  such  as  is 
too  commonly  on  sale  in  the  grocery  stores,  nowa- 
days, because  they  make  the  genuine  article,  and 
no  mistake.    From  immemorial  these  people  have 
been  wont  to  put  up  their  annual  supply  of  this 
delicious  sauce  in  glazed  crocks.    Most  of  them 
will  remain  incredulous,  probably,  as  to  the  cases  of 
poisoning  referred  to  being  fairly  artributable  to 
the  crocks  used,  because  forsooth  their  grand  par- 
ents and  great  grand  parents  pursued  the  same 
custom  and  never  were  poisoned. 

Now,  such  Didimuses  fail  to  take  into  account 
that,  while  they  may  prepare  their  apple  butter 
nearly  as  carefully  as  their  ancestors  did,  the  sue-  I 
cessors  to  the  earlier  potters  by  no  means  follow 
suit  with  the  same  carefulness,  because  their  wares, 
like  Peter  Pindar's  dull  razor,  are  "  made  to  sell," 
while  the  apple  butter  of  the  Maryland  farmers.  I 
referred  to,  is  made  to  eat,  and  is  expected  to  be  I 
consumed  in  the  main  by  their  own  families,  in- 1 


eluding  the  "  children  of  their  hearts  and  homes," 
as  Lord  Byron  would  write  it,  were  he  indicting 
rhymes  on  the  subject,  instead  of  the  plain  practi- 
cal prose  which  I  am  writing,  with  the  hope  of 
throwing  a  ray  or  two  of  the  light  of  science  upon 
the  "reason  why"  of  the  reported  apple  butter 
poisoning  cases,  which  have  furnished  a  text  for 
this  article — not  any  new  light  either  to  lay-read- 
ers informed  as  to  the  primary  laws  of  chemist- 
ry, to  say  nothing  of  scientific  readers. 

Now,  it  ought  to  be  known,  where  possibly  not 
known  alrcadv,  and  recalled  where  forgotten,  that 
the  juice  of  apple  butter  contains  more  or  less 
acetic  acid,  the  same  acid  that  results  in  a  more 
destinct  form  in  the  conversion  of  apple  cider  (and 
too  many  other  substances  nowadays,)  into  vinegar, 
of  the  effects  of  which,  on  these  same  glazed  crocks, 
T  shall  have  a  word  to  say,  collaterally,  so  soon  as 
I  have  brought  out  the  scientific  fact  relating  to 
this  case  of  apple  butter  poisoning. 

Now,  the  material  used  by  the  crock  manufac- 
turers, for  the  purpose  of  glazing  their  wares,  is 
lead.    Not  being  as  carefully  glazsd  as  formerly, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that,  frequent  more  cases  of 
poisoning,  though  not  always  reported,  or  even  sus- 
pected by  those  made  sick  by  apple  butter — will 
occur.    The  "reason  why"  is,  that  acetic  acid  in 
the  apple  butter,  having  a  direct  affinity  for  the 
lead  on  the  inside  of   the  crock,  unites  with 
it  and  gives  one  of  the  salts  of  lead,  known  in  com- 
merce as  "sugar  of  lead,"  and  known  to  the  chemist 
as  acetate  of  had.    This  is  a  deadly  poison,  as  are 
other  preparations  from  lead—"  white  lead,"  for 
example,  which  is  an  oxide,  and  sadly  remembered 
by  many  an  unfortunate  painter,  in  connection 
with  his  possible  earlier  experience  of  "  painters 
colic,  "  if  he  has  been  lucky  enough  to  survive  an 
attack  of  it. 

Seeing,  then,  that  glazed  crocks,  especially  long 
used  or  badly  made  ones,  are  certain  to  give  out  to 
the  apple  butter  juice  more  or  less  of  the  lead 
wherewith  they  are  prepared,  to  the  sure  formation 
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of  a  mineral  poison,  it  would  be  better  to  avoid 
putting  it  away  in  such  old  fashioned  receptacles, 
using  stone  jars  or  wooden  pails  instead.  The 
"  store  apple  butter,"  no  v  so  much  in  use,  especi- 
ally in  cities,  it  will  have  been  observed,  is  put  up 
in  wooden  pails — not  for  safety  to  the  people  sole- 
ly (or  chiefly,  as  I  am  uncharitable  enough  to 
guess)  so  much  as  for  safety  to  the  package,  while 
having  an  eye  to  profit  on  the  vessels  as  well  as  on 
their  contents.  * 

Now  a  word  about  the  proper  vessels  wherein  to 
prepare  and  store  away  pickles:  The  practice  of 
using  copper  kettles  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
green  tinge  to  the  cucumbers — the  reason  usually 
given  by  housewives — is  liable  to  similar  objection, 
to  that  applicable  to  the  glazed  crocks.  The  acetic 
acid  in  the  vinegar,  uniting  with  the  copper  of  the 
kettle,  gives  another  poison,  which  is  known  in  com- 
merce as  verdigtis,  and  in  chemistry  as  acetate  of 
copper. 

The  porcelain-lined  kettle,  introduced  of  late 
years,  leaves  the  domestic  pickler  without  excuse 
when  the  result  of  her  handicraft  is  unhealthy  pick- 
les-for  pickles,  as  with  apple  butter,  may  not  always 
perceptably  affect  the  health  of  the  consumers,  but 
does  do  it,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  just  as  surely. 

If  the  green  tinge  must  be  insisted  on,  as  a  si?  e- 
qua  noit,  that  other  old-fashioned  usage  of  drop- 
ping a  copper  penny  into  the  heated  vinegar  will 
serve  the  desired  purpose,  without  so  much  risk  to 
the  eaters  as  results  from  subjecting  the  entire  in- 
ner surface  of  a  copper  kettle  to  the  action  of  acetic 
acid. 

A  little  learning  may  be  "a  dangerous  thing,"  as 
sung  by  Pope,  but  in  throwing  out  through  the 
Farmer  the  foregoing  facts,  so  familiar  to  the 
merest  novice  in  science,  I  have  no  apprehension 
that  the  consequence  will  be  dangerous,  where  the 
"reason  why"  is  understood  and  appreciated. 

In  matters  of  science,  applied  to  every  day  life, 
of  which  there  cannot  be  a  dangerous  frequency 
the  moralist's  rule  affords  a  good  precedent:  Only 
by  "line  upon  line"  can  we  hope  to  mentally  fortify 
the  great  mass  of  our  quiet  farming  populations 
against  such  calamities  as  that  which  risked  the 
lives,  while  unquestionably  injuring  the  health,  of 
"  half  a  dozen  families  in  Frederick  counry,"  as 
the  current  news  paragraph,  which  prompted  the 
preparation  of  this  article,  warningly  notifies  the 
unwary.  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Maryland  Farmer 

jb'urm  Houses  for  the  South. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  8th,  1877. 
It  is  conceded  that  whatever  appears  in  an  ag- 
ricultural journal  becomes  a  subject  for  criticism. 


Under  this  concession  I  addressed  a  note,  in  June 
last,  to  the  Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
in  which  I  entered  an  objection  to  the  designs  of 
farm  houses  appearing  in  that  journal.  I  claimed 
that  they  were  evidently  intended  for  Northern  lat- 
itudes only,  inasmuch  as  the  broad  Southern  porch 
or  piazza  was  wholly  ignored,  and  that  as  the  dif- 
ference in  latitude  compelled  difference  in  structure 
of  houses  and  habits  of  people,  the  Southern  read- 
ers should  be  favored  with  suitable  designs,  as  they 
made  porches  much  more  a  place  of  residence  or 
leisure  resort  than  people  in  Northern  countries. 

Mr.  Judd  wrote  me  he  had  placed  my  letter  in 
the  hands  of  his  architect. 

Porches  are  not  so  essential  North  as  South,  as 
our  climate  permits  us  to  pass  much  more  of  the 
year  out  doors,  and  the  porch  is  a  pleasant  place- 

The  application  I  wish  to  make,  in  speaking  of 
this  matter,  is  this  :  Every  editor  courts  comments 
from  his  readers,  not  necessarily  for  publication, 
or  that  he  may  adopt  the  views  of  his  correspond- 
ents,'nut  because  he  desires  their  opinions  just  as 
were  he  to  call  upon  them  at  their  homes,  he 
would  want  full  expression  of  their  views  upon 
agricultural  matters.  There  is  no  one  who  more 
than  the  Editor  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  would 
wish  to  receive  the  experiences  of  his  readers,  and 
will  they  not  gratify  him  this  year? 

His  columns  are  always  open,  and  valuable  as 
his  paper  is,  the  farmers  of  Maryland  can  add 
ten-fold  to  its  worth  by  pouring  in  upon  him  the 
results  of  their  experiments  and  labors  in  growing 
crops,  field  and  special.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  province  of  an  agricultural  journal 
is  to  chronicle  failures  as  well  as  successes  :  for 
farmers  are  as  much  benefitted  by  the  teachings  of 
the  one  as  the  other.  Hence,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
intelligent  and  observing  Maryland  and  other  farm- 
ers will  not  hesitate  to  enlighten  the  readers  of 
this  paper  with  full  accounts  of  their  experiences 
and  results  ;  will  tell  how  they  succeeded  with 
their  planting,  their  newly  purchased  seeds  and 
tools,  etc.,  and  where  they  make  comparitive  ex- 
periments give  us  full  details. 

We  want  both  sides — the  success  and  the  failure; 
and  I  feel  assured  no  agricultural  magazine  in  the 
United  States  has  any  greater  proportion  of  shrewd 
intelligent,  observing  farmers  for  readeis,  or  more 
capable  of  giving  us  sound  views  and  conclusions, 
than  this  journal.  R.  S.  L. 

Note. — That's  it,  exactly :  The  Maryland 
Farmer  desires,  and  has  often  asked,  that  farmers, 
everywhere,  will  give  us,  for  publication,  the  sys- 
tems and  results  of  their  operations  in  all  branches 
of  farm  business,  for  which  we  will  be  thankful. — 
Editors  M.  F. 
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CALIFORNIA  HATTERS. 

BY  GEN.  A.  M.  WINN. 

1  think  it  is  likely  your  readers  would  be  edified 
by  knowing  something  of  our  Chinese  population,  of 
which  you  see  so  much  complaints  through  the  Cal- 
ifornia papers.  I  am  not  prejudiced  against  any 
people  on  account  of  their  place  of  birth  or  pecu- 
larities,  if  they  are  good  people ;  but  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  gratifying  human  sympathy  to  the  great 
injury  of  ourselves.  No  one  would  justify  a  man 
in  giving  away  his  money  to  even  infirm  mortality, 
while  his  own  family  were  suffering  for  food  and 
clothing. 

TWENTY- SEVEN    YEARS  AGO 

The  Chinese  were  curiosities  for  our  people  to 
look  upon  and  wonder  at.  A  few  of  us  then  look- 
ed upon  their  introduction  as  greatly  injurious  to 
our  own  people,  but  the  cupidity  of  money  gather- 
ers was  so  great  they  even  sought  a  law  to  protect 
contracts  for  auch  people,  claiming  that  as  we  had 
rejected  slavery  by  our  State  Constitution,  the 
next  best  thing  was  to  have  slaves  by  hiring  them 
them  as  they  do  Peons  in  Mexico,  and  keep  them 
in  debt  so  that  they  can  be  held  for  life. 

TIME  SOON  DEVELOPED  THE  FACT 

That  we  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  Chinese  immigration.  The  men  w  ho  hired 
Chinese  and  hid  them  in  garrets  to  work  for  less 
than  half  that  our  own  people  could  live  upon, 
soon  discovered  they  taught  cheap  labor  to  be  their 
competitors  ;  for,  as  soon  as  they  understood  our 
way  of  doing  business  and  the  use  of  our  machin- 
ery, they  set  up  for  themselves  and  undersold  their 
teachers  to  such  an  extent  as  so  break  up  some  of 
the  very  largest  houses  ;  first,  in  the 

CIGAR  BUSINESS, 

Then  in  slipper,  shoe  and  boot  making  ;  next, 
in  tailoring,  by  making  all  articles  of  quicker  con- 
sumption, such  as  overalls,  duck  pants,  working 
shirts,  aprons  and  coarse  wearing  apparel  of  every 
kind,  which  is  so  commonly  used  by  miners.mechan- 
ics  and  farmers.  Now,  they  have  bag  factories, 
long  side  of  similar  American  manufactories,  where 
their  China  men  and  boys  get  from  eight  to  twenty 
dollars  per  month,  asum  that  our  people  can  not 
live  on  in  this  city,  without  going  hungry  and  rag- 
ged.   To  compete  with  them  is  impossible;  they 

have  NO  FAMILIES, 

They  can  live  on  ten  cents  per  day,  while  nearly 
every  thing  they  eat  is  brought  from  China.  Their 
clothes  are  of  such  a  character  and  style  as  to  cost 
perhaps  three  dollars  per  suit  ;  they  are  cut  and 
made  so  loose  that  any  sized  man  can  wear  them. 
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f  he  fashions  never  trouble  them,  the  style  worn  I  y 
their  ancestors  a  hundred  years  ago,  are  still  worn 
by  those  who  meet  our  eyes  every  day  in  this  city. 
Josh  here,  as  in  China,  is  a  great  big  ugly,  wooden 
figure  of  a  man, 

HE  IS  THEIR  'GOD, 

They  worship  him  with  a  great  noise,  and  filthy 
smell  of  perfumes  bad  enough  to  produce  yellow 
fever,  and  now  our  police  are  fumigating  China- 
town  with  chloride  of  lime  and  acids  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  small-pox.  When  one  of  their  num- 
ber gets  diseased  they  abandon  him  to  die,  and  he 
soon  meets  his  fate,  is  found  in  the  streets,  and  the 
public  bury  him  ;  you  never  saw  such  filth  in  the 
dirtiest  negro  quarter  of  any  part  of  the  cotton 
or  sugar  growing  states  ;  indeed  it  is  not  suscepti- 
ble of  being  described  so  as  to  be  understood. 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND, 

They  are  temperate,  industrious  and  cleanly, 
when  used  as  servants  in  private  families;  they  are 
generally  quiet,  timid,  easily  managed  and  labori- 
ous. In  fact,  John  Chinamen,  individually,  is  a 
paragon  of  temperance,  industry  and  economy,  but 
in  the  aggregate  they  are  the  filthiest  people  I  ever 
saw.  Their  morals,  as  to  right  of  property,  are  as 
loose  as  you  can  imagine  them.  Their  price  is 
very  low  ;  to  steal  chickens  or  articles  of  less  value 
i*  the  hight  of  their  ambition  ;  strangers  who  see 
them  in  private  houses  are  ready  to  cry  out  against 
their  persecution,  but  when  they  go  to 

CHINATOWN. 

Holy  horrors  ;  they  think  nothing  but  fire  can 
purify  so  much  corruption,  and  nothing  but  annihi- 
lation can  cure  such  degradation.  This  is  the  sani- 
tary condition  in  part.  They  rent  houses  with 
stories,  of  twelve  feet  high,  and  divide  them  into 
two  stories,  the  floors  of  which  are  covered  by 
Chinamen  at  night,  each  being  allotted  not  more 
than  three  by  six  feet  for  his  mat,  on  which  they 
sleep  as  sound  as  their  Emperor  in  his  palace. 

THIRTY  THOUSAND 

Of  the  almond-eyed  celestials  is  the  number  set 
down  to  this  city— it  is  nearer  forty  thousand- 
It  is  estimated  that  we  have  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  in  the  state.  They  have  mo- 
nopolised every  avenue  of  light  work;  the  poor 
girl  is  driven  out  to  a  life  worse  than  death;  the  boys 
are  unemployed  because  our  manufacturers  pre- 
fer the  Chinamen,  as  they  are  docile  and  their  la- 
bor cheaper.  The  boys  stone  them  as  they  come 
by  hundreds  from  the  Chinese  Steamers  ;  and  then 
we  nick-name  them,  hoodlums. 

"  WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  BOYS," 

Is  a  constant  theme  among  philanthropists  ;what 
shall  we  do  with  our  girls,  is  full  as  serious  a  ques- 
tion ?    No  one  moves  in  a  direction  to  cure  the 
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evil,  while  we  are  sleeping  upon  a  volcano  of  out- 
raged public  sentiment,  ready  to  throw  up  the  lava 
of  discontent,  and  break  forth  in  riots,  ending  in 
blood-shed,  and  public  expense,  in  trying  and  pun- 
ishing the  starving  population  for  taking  the  bread 
of  others.  The  outlook  is  any  thing  but  pleasant 
to  contemplate. 

MY  HEART  BLEEDS 

For  the  suffering  poor,  but  I  can  do  no  good  ;  it 
takes  money  and  disposition  to  give  them  employ- 
ment. There  are  thousands  here  that  can  get 
nothing  to  do.  and  yet  we  have  more  actual  gold 
and  silver  than  any  place  in  the  world.  Our  mar- 
kets are  full  of  every  thing  that  heart  can  wish — 
meats,  game,  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish  are  abun- 
dant— our  crops  are  splendid,  and  yet  the  poor  are 
begging  for  something  to  do,  or  bread  to  eat. 

Note. — Let  the  rich  relent  in  their  cupidity  and 
be  as  ready  to  help  the  poor  as  they  are  to  curse 
Chinamen  ;  and  let  all  classes  learn  economy  and 
industry  from  the  Chinamen,  then  the  evil  will  soon 
cure  itself. — Editors  M.  F. 


OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT— WHY? 

As    INDUSTRY  is    the  mighty  instrumentality 

which  builds  up  a  Nation  and  distinguishes  civili- 
zation from  barbarism,  the  MARLAND  Farmer 
desires  and  designs  to  do  all  it  can  to  promote  the 
laboring  classes. 

From  statements  in  various  portions  of  our  coun- 
try we  believe  there  are  one  hundred  thousand 
able-bodied  men  out  of  employment,  and  many 
women  who  want  and  need  work  and  its  wages  to 
support  themselves  and  families — who  are  willing 
to  work. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  partly  i a  their  own  hands 
— the  blame,  in  fact,  is  mostly  their  own,  and  it 
belongs  to  themselves,  in  great  measure,  to  remove 
the  evil,  if  they  only  knew  it,  and  were  willing  to 
see  it. 

There  are  three  chief  avenues,  among  others,  to 
reform  and  relief — sources  through  which  those 
suffering-idlers  may  remove  want  and  secure  at 
least  humble  competence,  through  their  own  efforts. 
1st.  In  all  the  new  states — where  population  is 
sparse — there  is  plenty  of  good  land  ;  which  they 
can  have  free  of  cost,  just  for  the  occupying  and 
tilling  it.  Let  those^in  towns  and  cities,  for  whom 
employment  is  scarce  and  uncertain,  and  who  can 
possibly  raise  the  means  to  move  with,  go  to  those 
new,  rich  lands,  and  take  a  free  homestead  of  160 
acres,  which  the  Government  gives  to  every  man 
who  will  settle  on  it.  Build  a  cheap  house  or  shan- 
ty; there  they  can  be  sure  of  a  living,  for  none  is  so 
poor  a  worker,  but  he  can,  even  in  the  start,  grow 


enough  of  crops  and  vegetables  to  feed  himself  and 
family,  while  he  will  fast  become  able  to  do  still 
more,  as  he  gets  experience.  If  ten  out  of  each 
hundred  of  laborers  and  mechanics;  in  large  towns 
and  cities,  would  do  this,  more  work  and  better 
pay  for  those  remaining  would  be  found,  while 
those  who  go  would  be  bettered  in  their  new 
condition.  They  could  start  singly,  or  better  in 
colonies,  of  a  dozen,  2o,  30  or  more,  including  far- 
mers and  mechanics,  and  thus  have  society  to  help 
one  another;  while  very  soon,  the  settlement  would 
make  work  and  create  need  for  such  mechanics  as 
should  belong  to  the  Colony. 

Early  in  life  we  took  part  in  such  movements 
into  two  of  the  new  states  at  the  we»t.  This,  also, 
soon  makes  demand  for  doctors,  teachers,  preachers, 
merchants,  &c,  most  of  whom  must  be  supplied 
from  towns  and  cities.  Thus,  several  classes  are 
thinned  out,  to  some  extent,  in  the  old  cities,  and 
those  leaving  are  more  certain  of  a  living,  humble 
at  first  ;  but  their  property— land  and  small  im- 
provements— is  continually  growing  in  value,  while 
their  small  crops  are  growing  to  feed  them,  and 
they  will  not  be  throwing  away  the  larger  portion 
of  their  earnings  for  rents  to  others.  This  argu- 
ment is  principally  for  those  who  do  not  get  con- 
stant and  profitable  work  in  the  towns  and  cities, 
but  are  forced  into  idleness. 

In  1837—  8,  the  w  riter  of  this  knew  a  young  man 
to  go  into  the  new  State  of  Michigan,  pre-empt  40 
acres  of  land,  for  which  he  was  required  to  pay  $50 
at  the  end  of  five  years  occupancy;  when  he  reach- 
ed the  neighborhood  of  his  wild  land,  he  had  noth- 
ing in  the  shape  of  property  but  an  ax,  hoe,  and 
$2  in  money.  His  land,  40  acres,  was  mostly 
prairie  wilh  a  little  timbei  ;  he  went  on  it  in  the 
autumn;  worked  part  of  the  time  for  a  farmer,  near 
by,  to  pay  his  board  ;  the  balance  of  the  time  he 
chopped  wood  and  made  rails  on  his  own  land,  to 
fence  in  a  small  field  ;  the  next  year  he  worked 
part  of  the  time  for  others,  near  by,  to  get  the  use 
of  a  team  to  plow  his  land,  and  to  buy  seed  wheat, 
corn,  &c.  he  sowed  Spring  wheat,  and  planted 
corn  ;  attended  them  till  harvest,  changed  work 
with  a  neighbor  to  help  do  the  harvest  ;  sold  his 
crops,  that  fall,  to  new  comers  who  needed  them 
and  had  the  means  to  pay  ;  with  the  proceeds  he 
was  able  to  buy  a  yoke  of  oxen  ;  he  then  sowed 
zvinter  wheat  on  the  same  ground;  in  the  winter 
prepared  more  fence  and  land  for  the  next  spring 
crops  ;  and  so,  from  year  to  year,  he  worked  on,  in- 
dustriously but  not  very  hard,  until  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  when  the  government  required  the  $50 
payment  for  his  40  acres  of  land,  he  was  not  only 
able  to  pay,  but  had  comfortable  cheap  buildings, 
with  cows,  horses  and  implements  to  make  a  farm. 
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home  comfortable  ;  and  was  able  to  sell  his  40 
acres,  without  stock,  for  $1,000  specie  to  buy  more 
land;  and  all  with  his  own  labor;  for  what  he 
bought,  in  the  start,  he  paid  for  by  his  own  work. 
We  were  acquainted  with  others  who  did  nearly 
as  well.  It  shows  what  can  be  done,  by  industry, 
economy  and  resolution. 

Those  who  settle  on  government  lands  now  have 
the  advantage  of  not  being  required  to  Day  for 
them  ;  they  can  have  to  the  extent  of  160  acres  as 
a  free  giji;  being  only  required  to  settle  and  live 
upon  and  cultivate  some  portion  of  it,  for  five 
years,  when  the  government  gives  them  a  full  and 
perfect  title. 

There  are  always  a  few  who  settle  there  that 
have  means  to  hire  help  and  want  the  labor  of 
those  who  have  no  means  but  their  honest  labor 
Those  who  cannot  get  employment  better  settle 
and  take  up  homesteads  on  these  free  lands,  wheth- 
er wiih  families  or  single ;  they  will  gradually 
work  into  comforfable  homes,  far  better  than  the 
skinning  uncertainty  in  crowded  over-stocked 
towns  and  cities  ;  and  another  proud  consideration, 
they  will  be  their  own  masters  or  employers,  own 
their  own  homes,  with  no  landlords  to  turn  them 
out  for  rent. 

2nd — Those  who  fortunately  have  a  little«means, 
can  do  even  better.  Such  can  buy  small  tracts  or 
lots,  near  towns  and  cities — here  or  south,  or  west 
— on  which  they  can  work,  when  there  is  no  chance 
to  work  for  others,  and  raise  truck  and  provision, 
for  their  families  and  for  sale;  all  of  which  is  much 
better  than  to  lie  aronnd  idle,  or  going  about  beg- 
ging for  work  as  many  are  doing  in  every  city. 

3rd — While  you  can  get  work  and  earn  wages, 
save  them,  as  much  as  possible,  till  yon  become 
more  independent  and  accumulate  a  little  surplus, 
for  pressing  times  of  need; — don't  throw  it  away 
for  tobacco  and  strong  drink,  particularly  for  the 
latter.  Stop  a  moment,  and  count  up  how  much 
you  spend  in  a  year,  for  this  worse  than  useless  ar- 
ticle. Say  for  beer  and  tobacco,  or  for  drink,  all 
told,  you  spend  only  20  cents  a  day — there  goes 
$73.00  in  a  year  ;  more  than  enough  to  buy  one 
sack  of  coffee,  a  barrel  of  sugar,  a  barrel  of  pork, 
a  barrel  of  flour,  and  some  other  necessaries,  which 
would  feed  your  family  some  months,  when  you 
were  out  of  work  ;  but  most  men,  who  drink  at  all, 
spend  more  than  that ;  but  even  only  10  cents  a 
day,  for  the  year,  would  buy  a  barrel  of  flour  and 
x  barrel  of  meat,  with  some  other  articles,  to  make 
the  family  comfortable  ;  instead  of  which  you  have 
worse  than  thrown  it  away,  for  you  have  indulged 
it  to  your  own  injury  ;  when  you  are  under  its  in- 
fluence you  have  but  little  ability  or  inclination  to 


study  out  or  hunt  up  means  or  woik  for  the  main- 
tainance  of  your  family  in  time  of  trouble. 

Most  good  mechanics,  such  as  blacksmiths,  build- 
ers, wheelwrights,  &c,  are  all  able,  also,  to  do  good 
work  on  the  farm;  we  have  known  many  such  men 
go  on  to  the  new  lands  of  the  west,  take  up  80  or 
160  acres  of  land,  settle  on  it,  commence  a  home  ; 
then  soon  as  it  was  needed  or  they  were  able  they 
would  start  a  small  shop,  working  part  of  the  time 
in  it  and  part  of  the  time  on  the  land;  so  that,  one 
way  or  the  other  they  had  profitable  labor  all  of  the 
time,  w  ithout  loss  of  a  day,  when  in  health,  and 
without  begging  for  employment. 

Those  that  have  means  and  plenty  to  live  on 
need  not  resort  to  quite  such  close  quarters  ;  but 
we  are  pointing  out  the  sure  and  attainable  remedy 
for  those  in  crowded  populations  who  are  groaning 
and  suffering  from  want  of  employment.  The 
West  needs  them,  wants  them,  and  will  reward 
them,  if  there. 

There  is  no  danger  that  all  the  world  will  ever 
produce  more  provisions  or  food,  of  all  kinds-grain 
fruit  and  meat — than  all  the  world  will  need  and 
consume,  if  all  have  a  plenty,  and  be  justly  distri- 
buted; there  may  be,  possibly,  over-production  of 
some  articles,  by  too  many,  sometimes,  running  in- 
to the  producing  of  some  special  article  ;  but  such 
an  emergency  will  not  last  long  nor  become  serious 
before  being  corrected. 

Monopolies,  combinations,  and  "  corners,"  with 
unjust  and  partial  legislation,  may  often  make 
manufactures  and  fabrics  so  costly,  which  farmers 
have  to  buy,  that  they  cannot  realize  justly  renumer- 
ative  profits  for  the  productions  of  their  lands  ;  but 
such  a  state  of  things  is  abnormal  and  unnatural, 
and  cannot  long  exist,  if  farmers  be  as  studious  and 
intelligent  and  calculating  as  other  classes  are  ; 
for  they  are  the  originators,  the  first  hands,  hold- 
ing the  elements,  it  is  in  their  own  power  to  be  the 
just  regulators  in  these  matters  ;  it  is  in  their  own 
power  to  cause  and  maintain  a  just  equilibrium 
and  scale  of  prices  ;  so  that  the  cheaper  the  fab- 
rics become  the  the  cheaper  the  farmer  can  afford  to 
sell  his  products.  When  he  can  make  all  of  his 
purchases  50  or  100  per  cent,  cheaper  he  can 
afford  to  sell  his  produce  correspondingly  cheaper. 
So  that  there  is  no  danger  of  there  ever  being  too 
many  cultivators  of  the  soil,  if  all  branches  of  labor 
and  prices  are  properly  paid  and  distributed, 

When  all  have  enough  and  fear  of  want  is  re- 
moved, all  will  gradually  advance  to  cultivated 
tastes  and  intelligent,  enjoyable  luxuries.  It  is 
only  when  intemperence  or  questionably  schem- 
ing intervenes  and  gets  the  control  that  any  suffer 

destitution  and  inadequate  compensation  for  Uieir 
industry. 
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Here  is  an  extract  from  a  Sunday  paper  which 
may  impart  useful  hints  to  the  owners  of  nice  lands 
in  the  genial  climate  around  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton and  Alexandria.  One  principal  ihing  is-these 
fruit-raisers  "use  brains  in  their  work  and  the  money 
flows  forth  freely  ;"  but  to  the  extract  : 

"Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  12.  While  so  many 
of  our  people  are  seeking  in  the  far  Western  wilds 
for  the  means  of  living,  which  the  hard  limes  deny 
them  at  home,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  even  in 
this  little  State,  in  and  around  this  city,  men  are 
making  comfortable  incomes,  and,  in  some  cases, 
heaping  up  fortunes,  from  tilling  the  soil.  For  it 
is  to  the  soil — to  kindly  old  Mother  Earth — that  a 
good  many  city's  folks  must  go  in  the  future  to 
earn  bread  and  fixings,  now  that  things  industrial 
are  coming  down  to  "  hard  pan,"  and  wages  are 
lowering  week  by  week  to  a  bare  pittance.  Around 
about  our  plantations  there  are  millions  in  the  earth, 
waiting  for  skill  and  intelligence  and  industry  to 
extract  them. 

Men  seeking  work  need  not  go  to  Colorado,  to 
arid  Arizona,  or  anywhere  into  the  West,  away 
from  home  and  friendly  associations,  but  they  can 
stay  here  and  make  money.  It  is  no  new  thing. 
The  raising  of  garden  produce  and  small  fruits  is 
coming  up  into  great  business,  and  it  will  be  many 
years  before  the  supply  will  anyways  equal  the  de- 
mand. Here  is  the  field  for  industry,  with  capital 
or  without  capital  beyond  a  "starter,"  no  matter 
how  small.  There  are  raisers  of  small  fruits  here- 
abouts who  "  tickle  the  earth  with  a  hoe  and  find 
it  laughs  with  a  harvest,"  as  Jerrold  said." 

While  the  above  fact  is  really  true,  in  "  Little 
Rhody,"  it  is  also  more  pleasantly  true  in  "  My 
Maryland,"  where  we  have  a  milder  climate,  long- 
er working  seasons  and  cheaper  lands,  more  easily 
cultivated  than  that  noble  little  Rock-covered  Is- 
land. 


Agr  Lea  It  a  ra  I  Ca  lend  a  r. 


Byron  wrote,  "How  sweet  to  hear  the  watch- 
dog's honest  bark."  From  which  we  infer  that 
Byron  never  attended  a  midnight  sociable  in  a  far- 
mer's melon  patch. 

A  Western  editor  says  :  "The  Buties  of  Nach- 
er;'*  and  promised  to  give  the  other  sixty-two  if  its 
readers  desired  to  see  them.  The  opening  stanza 
was  : 

"Go  see  what  I  have  sawn, 
Go  feel  what  I  have  felt. 
Walk  in  the  fields  at  early  dawn 
♦  * >;    ■  And  smell  what  I  have  smelt. 

H  At  a  Fair. — We  noticed  at  the  fairs  that  the 
old  wooden  ploughs  that  our  great-great-grand, 
fathers  used  were  trotted  out  as  usual. 


FARM  WOitK  FOR  FERRU  VRY. 


ACCOUNT  BOJKS 

The  first  important  thing  that  the  young  farmer 
can  do,  if  not  already  done,  for  this  year  is,  to  gt  t 
a  suitable  account  and  memorandum  book,  in 
which  to  keep  perfect  accounts  with  all  farm  mat- 
ters and  make  convenient  daily  notes,  that  you 
may  know  how  you  stand,  all  the  time. 

STOCK-CARE. 

All  stock  should  be  properly  cared  for — with 
proper  feed,  shelter,  salt  and  water;  the  weaker  ones 
should  be  helped  and  nursed.  Especially  look  to 
the  sheep,  the  ewes  and  early  lambs  and  expected 
ones  ;  keep  them  dry  and  warm,  and  give  cooked 
feed. 

TOOLS  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

These  should  all  be  gathered  under  shelter — 
cleaned  and  oiled — if  needed,  be  mended  and  put  n 
order  ;  the  same  with  all  harness  and  gears,  so  thai 
no  time  will  be  lost  when  wanted  for  use  ;  know- 
just  where  they  are,  all  the  time. 

MANURES  AND  COMPOST. 

The  manure  and  compost  heaps  should  be  in- 
creased b^  all  scrapings  of  yards,  lanes,  roads,  and 
swamps,  with  all  litter,  ashes,  lime,  and  other  stuff 
to  be  had;  by  cleanings  from  poultry  and  pig  pen-, 
from  fence  corners  and  old  cellars;  men  and  ani- 
mals will  be  more  healthy  and  fields  all  the  richer. 

This  manure  and  compost,  so  far  as  net-ded, 
should  be  spread  on  the  meadows  and  winter-grain 
fields  as  top  dressing,  while  the  ground  is  frozen  and 
hard. 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

Good  seeds,  of  every  kind,  select  and  prepare  in 
time.  Look  out  for  the  plants  of  garden  and  flow- 
er beds. 

PLOWING. 

What  of  this  was  neglected  in  past  months 
should  be  done  now  ;  plow,  if  possible,  all  the  land 
that  is  needed  for  spring  and  summer  planting;  the 
action  of  frost  and  weather  will  kill  insects,  foul 
seeds,  and  pulverize  the  soil  ;  then  there  will  be 
less  hurry  and  half-way  work  in  the  spring. 
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CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS, 

may  be  sown  on  the  late  snows,  or  moist  fields  of 
wheat  and  other  winter  grains.  Red-top  or  Herds- 
grass  we  regard  as  better  to  sow  with  clover  than 
Timothy  is,  for  the  reason  that  Red-top  matures 
more  nearly  at  the  time  of  clover.  Orchard  grass 
seed  may  be  now  sown  in  the  groves,  orchard  and 
other  shady  places. 

BUILDINGS  &  FENCES. 

Fences,  gates,  walls  and  hedges  should  be  right- 
ed-up  and  trimmed  ;  barns  and  stables  put  in  re- 
pair, and  all  out-buildings  fixed-up,  where  such 
things  have  been  neglected. 

PRUIT  &  SHADE  TREES. 

In  caess  where  enough  trees  were  not  set-out 
last  fall,  in  orchard,  around  the  house,  or  along  the 
lanes  and  roads,  holes  may  now  be  dug  und  pre- 
pared, ready  to  receive  the  trees  soon  as  they  ai<e 
obtained  and  the  weather  allows  of  planting. 

IN  SHORT — 

contrive  to  push  forward  all  work  to  advance  spring 
and  summer  operations  and  reduce  the  usual  hurry 
and  bustle  of  that  busy  season  ;  "  nothing  done  in 
a  hurry  is  well  done."  The  young  can  have  no 
better  employment  now  than  sound  reading  and 
study. 

Average  Product— Small  Farms. 


By  the  last  Agricultural  Report  we  see  that  in 
1875  the  whole  number  of  acres  to  corn,  in  Mary- 
land, was  473.333  ;  and  the  whole  yield  was  14.- 
200.000  bushels  ;  giving  an  average  of  only  30 
bushels  the  acre.  Same  year,  464.636  acres  were 
sown  to  wheat,  yielding  5  100.000  bushels,  giving 
an  average  of  only  11  bushels  the  acre  ;  while  some 
of  the  states  give  an  average  of  41  bushels  of  corn, 
and  19  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  ;  which  is 
nearly  double  the  yield  in  Maryland  ;  and  yet, 
these  highest  figures  are  less  than  the  yield  which 
can  be  profitably  obtained  by  proper  cultivation  as  is 
proved  by  the  product  frequently  obtained  by  farm- 
ers in  this  country  and  Europe. 

The  soil  and  seed  are  capable,  properly  managed, 
of  producing  150  bushels  of  corn,  and  70  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  that,  too,  at  a  larger 
profit  for  the  operation  than  is  realized  when  only 
•ne-third  that  yield  is  obtained  to  the  acre.  Ap- 
propriate to  this  subject  are  the  following  state- 
ments of  achievements,  which  we  find  in  the  Den- 
ton joui  nal.  These  statements  prove  two  important 
facts,  namely  :  That  much  larger  yield  of  corn 
and  wheat  can  be  obtained  from  farms  in  Mary- 
land than  is  usually  done  ;  and  that  it  is  better  to 
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work  a  little  land  well,  than  to  work  more  poorly  ; 
the  Maryland  Farmer  has  often  advocated  these 
facts  : 

SMALL  FARMING. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  propose  in  this  communica- 
tion to  give'some  brief  statistics  showing  the  results 
of  small  farming  in  my  own  neighborhood  : 

No.  i.  Sowed  five  acres  in  wheat,  from  which  he 
harvested  90  bushels  ;  cultivated  3  acres  in  corn 
which  grew  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels. 
He  sowed  5  acres  in  clover  which  kept  two  cows, 
one  horse,  and  enough  pigs  for  his  own  use  : — also 
a  small  orchard  yielding  nothing  the  past  season. 

No.  2.  Had  13  acres  in  wheat  yielding  225  bush- 
els ;  15  acres  in  corn  growing  500  bushels. 

No.  3  Had  18  acres  in  wheat  yieldieg  230  bush- 
els ;  15  acres  in  corn  giving  400  bushels. 

No.  4.  16  acres  of  wheat  yielding  225  bushels  ; 
12  acres  in  corn — product  450  bushels. 

No.  5.  15  acres  wheat — yield  150  bushels  ;  15 
acres  in  corn  gave  400  bushels. 

These  four  all  have  orchards  giving  us  returns, 
and  abundance  of  clover,  &c. 

Thirty  years  or  less  ago  Nos.  2.  3,  4  and  5,  con- 
taining near  400  acres  including  branches  and 
woodland  were  in  the  possession  of  one  individual 
and  did  not  support  the  family.  A  few  barrels  of 
corn,  a  few  bushels  of  wheat,  and  also  of  oats,  and 
the  oak  bark  kept  the  family  going.  Now  there 
are  four  comfortable  dwellings  on  that  land,  and 
the  owners  are  comfortable  and  I  might  say  reason- 
ably prosperous. 

Time  to  Sow  Grass  Seeds. 


No  man  can  tell  what  practice  will  be  best,  fully, 
unless  he  can  know  what  the  next  season  will  be, 
as  to  wetness  and  dryness.  Perhaps  there  are  more 
farmers  who  have  succeeded  with  August  sowing, 
than  with  all  other  seasons  combined.  We  are 
quite  sure  to  have  September  rains,  with  days  and 
nights  fully  warm  enough  to  bring  forward  the 
young  grass,  giving  it  root  enough  for  winter. 
Then  when  spring  comes  it  shoots  forward  with 
vigor,  and  yields  quite  a  crop  the  first  year.  Timo- 
thy seed  in  the  spring  is  vary  liable  to  perish  from 
the  heat  and  drouth  of  summer.  If  sown  in  Au- 
gust with  winter  rye,  you  get  a  good  crop  of  the 
latter,  which  can  be  made  available  for  winter 
grazing,  and  will  yield  a  paying  crop  the  following 
season.  No  man  need  expect  however,  that  two 
full  crops  will  grow  on  the  same  land,  together. 
The  timothy  will  wait  for  the  rye  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  as  all  the  waeker  things  in  nature  get  of  the 
way  of  the  stronger. 

When  sown  in  the  spring  with  oats,  it  may  suc- 
ceed, but  the  chances  are  not  in  its  favor.  Timo- 
thy does  not  produce  an  aftermath,  to  any  extent, 
and  should  be  sown  with  red  top  or  orchard  grass 
to  give  a  second  cutting,  or  to  furnish  fall  feed.— 
Farm  Journal, 
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GrAMDEN  WOIIK. 


GARDEN  VTORK  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Our  columns  are  so  full  of  entertaining  and  in- 
structive matter  this  month,  we  must  make  short 
work  with  hints  for  gardening.  But  we  must  say 
that  the  larger  portion  of  the  readers  would  do 
well  to  read  and  act  upon  our  suggestions,  as  it  is 
a  very  gratifying  fact  to  any  body  to  have  early 
vegetables,  and  produced  at  small  expense,  when 
one  can  do  but  littie  else  in  the  way  of  out-door 
work. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  gets  in  good  condition  for 
work — and  it  will  be  sure  to  do  so,  during  this 
month,  if  our  advice  was  followed  as  to  spading, 
manuring  and  trenching.  &c,  last  autumn — you 
may  sow  peas  4  inches  deep;  lettuce  and  ladish 
and  cabbage  seeds  in  beds  well  protected. — Also 
sow  onions,  parsnip,  beet,  carrot  and  spinach  seeds, 
one  inch  deep.  Compress  the  soil  with  roller,  the 
foot  or  putting  with  spade  or  hoe. 

Potatoes. — Be  sure  to  plant  early  potatoes — plant 
a  quantity  for  they  are  in  great  demand  notwith- 
standing the  enoimous  amount  received  from  Cuba, 
and  our  Southern  States.  Early  potatoes  if  good 
are  always  profitable  if  sold,  and  always  a  luxuary 
for  the  family.  Be  sure  to  plant  deep,  and  in  a 
bed  of  course  manure,  sprinkled  with  ashes  and 
lime,  and  on  top  when  they  peet  out  with  plaster, 
and  soot  or  salt.  This  process  will  cause  a  heat 
that  will  force  vegetation,  and  give  nutriment  to 
the  growing  plant,  as  well  as  sustain  it  in  forming 
large  succulent  tubers. 

Herbs,  &c. — Herbs  may  de  planted  out  from  seed 
beds,  or  after  dividing  the  roots.  Some  onion  sets 
may  be  planted — shallots,  &c.  Sow  also  a  small 
bed  of  parsley.  It  is  long  coming  up,  and  must 
be  sown  as  early  as  possible  to  have  it  in  time  to 
garnish  spring-lamb,  and  to  season  fried  chicken 
and  early  peas. 

We  look  upon  this  month  as  the  begining  of  the 
gardeners,  busy^months,  and  no  time  ought  to  be 
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lost  in  favorable  or  proper  weather,  to  plant  and 
sow,  with  a  view  to  forwardness  of  the  plants,  and 
to  save  time,  when  more  pressing  time  comes  in 
spring.  In  most  case*  it  is  likely  that  success  will 
attend  the  early  bird,  but  if  our  efforts  fail,  we 
must  not  despair  or  greive,  but  not  minding  the 
trifling  loss,  commence  again,  and  do  our  best  to 
repair  any  losses  we  may  have  sustained.  Energy* 
activity,  and  being  a  little  ahead  of  time,  and  our 
neighbors  never  yet  brought  distress  on  any  man, 
provided  he  does  not  succumb  under  an  accidental 
failure.  If  the  work  now  done  fails,  renew  your 
efforts  with  double  energy. 


IS  THE  GARDEN. 

A  good  garden,  of  a  variety  of  delicious  vegeta- 
bles, is  both  a  luxury  and  profit  to  a  family.  Many 
farmers,  we  believe,  do  not  seem  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a  good  garden,  judging  by  so 
many  small,  neglected  ones,  as  they  have,  in  a 
small  weedy  patch. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  should  be  done  in  the 
garden  this  month.  It  should  be  cleaned  up;  nice- 
ly spread  over  with  fine  compost  or  well  rotted 
manure  ;  then  plowed,-  deep  and  fine,  and  thor- 
oughly rolled  and  harrowed,  in  order  to  crush  and 
pulverize  all  the  lumps  and  clods;  then  worked 
over  with  a  five  tooth  cultivator,  after  spreading 
another  good  coat  of  manure  or  compost,  with 
plenty  of  ashes  or  lime,  or  both,  and  a  few  bushels 
of  old  salt  to  the  acre.  The  garden  to  be  most 
profitable  should  be  large  enough  to  work  it  with 
a  horse;  the  rows  should  run  north  and  south,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  giving  as  much  sunshine  to 
all  parts  as  possible,  and  to  protect  against  pre- 
vailing west  winds. 

A  couple  of  acres,  judiciously  planted  with 
sound  seed  of  choice  varieties  of  all  vegetables, 
and  properly  tended,  will  prove  the  most  profitable 
portion  of  the  farm,  by  supplying  abundant  health- 
ful vegetables,  all  spring,  summer  and  autumn,  be- 
sides filling  the  cellar  with  a  rich  supply  of  healthy 
delicious  tood  for  all  the  family  during  the  winter, 
when  it  is  most  desired. 

These  remarks  are  designed  particularly  for 
farmers  who  do  not  garden  for  market,  but  espec- 
ially for  house  use.  Extensive  truck  gardeners, 
who  make  that  their  principal  business,  of  course 
make  dfferent  arrangements,  and  have  already 
made  ample  preparations. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  hot-beds,  and  cold 
frames  for  the  earlier  plants;  and  to  select  warm,  dry, 
rich  places,  well  sheltered  from  winds,  in  which  to 
make  your  tobacco  and  other  seed-beds.  Of  course 
you  know  it  is  a  good  thing  to  burn  brush,  straw* 
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weeds  and  other  stuff  on  the  spot,  for  the  triple  pur- 
pose of  warming  the  soil,  killing  insects,  and  mak- 
ing ashes  and  charcoal  on  the  soil  to  fertilize  it. 

The  Orchard  and  Nursery  should  he  cleaned 
up  and  well  mulched  with  fine  manure  and  ashes  ; 
long,  crooked  or  scrawny  limbs,  cut  off.  and  the 
longest  headed  back  by  clipping  the  outer  ends, 
allowing  low  branches  all  around  the  tree-  to  grow, 
in  order  to  shade  their  trunks  and  the  ground. 
Nurseries  should  be  cultivated  to  keep  them  grow- 
ing ;  young  orchards  should  be  kept  growing  in 
same  manner  ;  but  the  bearing  Orchards  belter  be 
well  manured  and  seeded  down  with  orchard  grass 
or  clover. 

Plant  a  few  early  vegetables  for  early  use,  till  the 
larger  crop  comes  forward,  selecting  a  warm  dry 
place  for  them,  from  plants  started  in  hot-bed. 

Blackberries,  strawberries  and  raspberries  &  , 
should  be  cleaned  of  weeds  and  old  dead  canes 
and  vitees,  and  mulched  with  forest  leaves  and  mold 
if  possible,  or  fine  cut  straw  and  chaff:  ashes  or 
lime  mixed  in  among  the  bushes,  about  the  roots. 
Few  things  are  more  promotive  of  health  in  the 
family,  during  summer  and  autumn,  than  plenty 
of  berries. 

The  lawns  and  grass  plats  may  now  be  cleaned  off, 
the  bare  spots  reseeded  and  sodded,  and  new 
shrubs  or  plants  put  in. 

Flowers  and  flower-beds,  in  connection  with  a 
nice  lawn,  enhance  the  beauty  and  pleasure  of  a 
home;  while  they  add  greatly  to  the  apparent  and 
selling  value  of  a  place  ;  they  show  to  lookers  on, 
and  yourself  too,  that  you  possess  and  delight  in 
some  taste  in  these  things. 

But  with  all  thy  doings  and  gettings,  my  young 
friends,  get  knowledge  ;  during  this  leisure  season 
and  the  long  evenings,  lead  much  and  study  care- 
fully standard  works — books  and  magazines — on 
the  subjects  in  which  you  are  interested,  such  as 
Botany,  Horticulture  and  Pomology. 


Live  Mock  Register. 


An  Old  Hand  on  a  Good  Horse. 


DURING  the  past  year  over  1,300,000  barrels  01 
flour  were  manufactured  in  Minneapolis. 

A  Woman  of  Hyde  Park,  Pa.,  hatched  five 
chickens  by  carryiing  the  eggs  around  in  her 
bosom. 

A  LARGE  number  of  grain-laden  vessels  are  in 
the  Philadelphia  port  unable  to  proceed  on  account 
of  ice. 

A  Richmond  Va.  paper  states  that  a  water 
melon,  as  big  as  a  flour  barrel,  and  weighing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  was  recently  present- 
ed to  the  police  of  that  city. 

The  grasshopper  scourge  has  broken  out  in 
Georgia,  and  is  doing  vast  damage.  The  grass- 
hoppers swarm  by  myriads,  and  the  farmers  are 
fighting  them. 


I  know  something  of  the  value  of  a  good  horse, 
sound,  strong,  active  yet  careful,  obedient,  a  good 
walker,  a  good  roadster,  ever  ready,  always  willing, 
and  lasting  long,  going  with  a  man  a  long  way  in 
his  journey  of  life.    With  such  a  horse  no  acci- 
dents are  feared  ;  you  can  depend  upon  him,  and 
this  in  itself  is  a  great  pleasure.    Get  the  colt 
from  the  best  stock  that  will  answer  your  purpose. 
This  secured,   two  prominent  things  present  them- 
selves— growth  and  training  ;  and  these  two  must 
receive  attention  at  the  same  time.    The  principle 
long  since  established  with  respect  to  growth  is, 
that  it  must  be  continuous  to  the  full  extent  that 
the  animal  will  bear,  without  injury  to  his  system. 
That  is,  he  is  not  to  be  overfed,  particularly  with 
rich  or  concentrated  food,  which  will  disturb  his 
digestion  and  awaken  a  train  of  symptoms  that 
need  not  be  enumerated  here.    He  is  also  not  to 
be  supplied  with  fattening  feed.    It  is  muscle,  bone, 
&C,  that  are  wanted,  and  not  an  unnecessary  adi- 
pose burden.    The  best  food  is  that  which  nature 
indicates — milk  and  grass.    Each  of  these  contains 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the 
animal.    Both  should  be  fed  during  the  first  Sum- 
mer, the  grass,  dried,  should  be  continued  during 
the  Winter,  with  some  slight  change  if  desired. — 
And  here  we  have  touched  upon  a  point  that  re- 
quires further  consideration.    The  grass  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  will  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  feed,  the  milk  being  but  a  small  item  then. 
Indeed  colts,  gradually  weaned,  have  ¥een  known 
to  thrive  on  October  grass  alone,  and  on  well  cured 
aftermath  and  early  cut  clover  hay  during  the  en- 
tire winter,  even  laying  on  fat  in  some  cases.  But 
mind  this :  you  must  have  the  grass  or  clover  as  it 
was  in  the  field — only  minus  the  moisture — bright, 
green,  free  from  dust  and  mold. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


American  Roadsters. 


However  much  croakers  may  bemoan  the  errors 
and  the  short-sightedness  of  American  breeders,  it 
is  true  that  American  horses  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
draft  horses  to  the  thoroughbred  racer,  have  at- 
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tained  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  Our  roadsters 
especially,  are  universally  acknowledged  as  super- 
ior to  any  other  horses  of  the  same  class  in  the 
world,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  their 
exportai  ion  to  foreign  countries  will  become  an 
important  branch  of  our  trade  with  people  from 
abroad.  Our  system  of  crossing  the  various  trot- 
ting strains  upon  each  other  is  fast  fixing  the 
characteristics  of  the  American  trotter,  so  that  the 
breeding  of  fast  and  stout  road  horses  has  become 
something  more  than  a  mere  lottery.  Every  horse 
bred  from  trotting  strains  will  not  be  a  winner  on 
the  race  course,  because  it  is  only  the  fastest 
among  the  fast  ones  that  can  win  in  a  race,  but 
with  the  exercise  of  ordinary  judgment  we  are  reas- 
onably sui-e  of  good-gaited,  speedy,  stylish  road- 
sters. The  contests  of  the  race-track  have  eliminated 
the  soft  ones,  and  shown  the  weak  spots  t:>  the  pub- 
lic to  such  an  extent  that  we  now  have  as  much  of 
endurance  and  pluck  in  some  of  our  trotting  fami- 
lies as  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  thoroughbreds. 
This  assertion  may  sound  very  strange  to  some  of 
our  readers,  but  we  are  fully  convinced  that  we 
have  no  need  to  resort  to  any  new  thoroughbred 
crosses  for  the  pupose  of  infusing  staying  qualities 
in  our  road  horses.  There  are  some  soft  ones  in  all 
our  trotting  families,  but  every  one  who  has  had 
any  experience  with  thoroughbreds  knows  that 
some  of  them  also  are  the  veriest  weeds,  and  that 
it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  an  eye  to  stout 
crosses  in  the  breeding  of  racers  as  in  the  breed- 
ing of  trotters,  There  are  thoroughbred  families 
noted  for  gameness  and  pluck  and  endurance,  but 
when,  in  all  the  range  ol  thoroughbreds,  do  you  find 
more  of  whipcord  and  whalebone,  more  of  the 
never-wear-out,  never-tire,  never-die,  than  is 
found  in  the  descendants  of  old  Abdallah ! 
True,  it  may  be  claimed  that  we  have  obtained 
this  pluck  and  enduracce,  this  tenacity  and  sound- 
ness from  the  thoroughbred,  but  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whence  we  obtain  it,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  has  become  an  inherent,  transmissible  quality, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  going  outside  of  our  trot- 
ting families  for  that  which  can  be  obtained  with- 
in, and  just  so  often  as  we  do  this  we  but  postpone 
the  day  when  fast,  stout  and  reliable  trotters  will 
be  bred  with  certainty.  The  American  roadster 
is  a  horse  for  use,  and  not  merely  for  pleasure.  He 
is  a  fast  trotter  because  that  is  the  most  valuable 
gait  on  the  road,  and  he  combines  speed  and  en- 
durance with  an  intelligent,  tractable,  kind  dis- 
position, to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  race 
of  horses. 

Let  our  American  breeders  persevere  as  they 
have  begun,  aiad  we  shall  soon  have  created  a  race 


worthy  of  the  name  of  Thoroughbred  Trotters. 
Let  the  contests  on  the  race  track  go  on,  for  by 
this  means  we  shall  continue  to  weed  out  the  fligh- 
ty, unsteady,  unsound,  unreliable  individuals  of 
the  race  ;  while  speed,  gameness  soundness,  cour- 
age and  intelligence  will  go  to  the  front  and  com- 
mand a  premium.  The  course  of  breeding  that 
produces  not  merely  the  fastest  trotters,  but  the 
best  combination,  of  other  useful  qualities  allied  to 
speed,  is  the  one  that  will  commend  itself  to  Amer- 
can  breeders,  as  the  surest  road  to  ultimate  and 
certain  profit. — National  Live  Stock  Journal. 

On  the  Use  of  Mules. 

Mules,  on  a  general  average,  live  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  horses.  They  are  fit  for  service 
from  three  years  old  to  thirty.  At  twelve  a  horse 
has  seen  his  best  days,  and  is  going  down  hill,  but 
a  mule  at  that  age  has  scarcely  risen  out  of  his  colt- 
hood,  and  goes  on  improving  till  he  is  twenty.  In- 
stances are  recorded  of  mules  living  sixty  or  sev- 
enty years,  but  those  are  exceptions.  The  general 
rule  is  that  they  average  thirty.  Mules  are  never 
exposed  to  desease  as  horses  are.  Immense  sums 
of  money  are  annually  lost  in  the  premature  death 
of  high  spirited  horses  by  accident  and  disease. — 
Mules  have  organs  of  vision  and  hearing  far  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  horse.  Hence  they  seldom 
frighten  and  run  off.  A  horse  frightens,  but  a  mule» 
having  superior  discernment,  both  by  the  eye  and 
ear,  understands  everything  he  meets,  and  therefore 
is  safe.  For  the  same  reasons  he  is  surer  footed, 
and  hence  more  valuable  in  mountainous  regions, 
and  on  dangerous  roads.  We  doubt  whether  on 
the  Alpine  paths  a  mule  ever  made  a  misstep.  He 
may  have  been  deceived  in  the  firmness  of  the  spot 
where  he  set  his  foot,  but  not  in  the  propriety  of 
the  choic,  all  appearances  considered.    The  mule 

is  much  more  hardy  than  the  horse.  A  pair  of 
these  animals,  although  small  in  size,  will  plough 
more  land  in  one  week  than  four  horses.  Their 
faculty  of  endurance  is  almost  incredible.  Another 
very  important  fact  is,  that  in  the  matter  of  food, 
a  mule  will  live  and  thrive  on  less  than  half  it  takes 
to  keep  a  horse. — Exchange. 

Value  of  Cooked  Feed. 

An  observing  writer  in  a  Western  paper  gives 
the  following  testimony  in  favor  of  cooked  feed  for 
farm  animals  : 

"  For  the  last  year  I  have  travelled  very  extensi- 
vely among  the  farmers  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
find  that  this  matter  has  attracted  their  serious  at- 
tention. If  twenty  acres  of  corn  cooked  for  feed 
is  worth  thirty  acres  fed  raw,  then  the  subject  is. 
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worthy  of  the  best  judgement.  For  the  proof  of 
the  proportion,  I  not  only  submit  the  testimony  as 
given  to  me  nf  hundreds  who  have  practiced  cook- 
ing corn,  oats,  bailey,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  roots, 
all  kinds  of  ground  feed  ete.,  but  give  a  few  proofs 
of  the  many  who  have,  by  actual  test>,  found  that 
on  all  kinds  of  grain  an  average  ol  one- third  i> 
saved,  and  on  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  roots,  full) 
three  quarters." 

Messrs.  Wilson  &  Bro's.  dairymen,  of  Muncie, 
Ind.,  cook  ground  feed  for  their  cows,  and  say  that 
since  they  commenced  cooking  the  feed  their  cows 
have-increased  their  milk  fully  one- thud.  Mr.  M. 
M.  Lohr,  of  Licking  Co.,  Ohio,  has  practiced,  for 
a  long  time,  cooking  corn  in  the  ear  for  his  milch 
cows,  and  testifies  to  the  same  thing.  Mr.  T.  Mid- 
dleton.  of  Union  Co.,  Ohio,  a  breeder  of  fine  hugs, 
testifies  that  two-thirds  of  the  cooked,  is  very  much 
better  than  the  whole  fed  raw  in  the  usual  way  ; 
particularly  for  pigs  and  young  hogs.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Edge,  of  Indiana,  made  the  following  experimen!: 
First,  shelled  and  fed  whole  ;  second,  ground  and 
made  into  slop,  with  cold  water  ;  and  third,  ground 
and  thoroughly  cooked.  After  a  fair  te>;.  with  a 
litter  of  five  pigs,  feeding  an  equal  length  of  time, 
giving  each  the  same  time  and  test,  I  found  that  five 
bushels  of  whole  corn  made  47  1-2  pounds  of  pork, 
five  busheU  less  toll  of  corn,  ground  and  made  in- 
to thick  slop  with  cold  water,  made  54  1-2  lbs.  01 
pork  ;  the  same  amount  of  meal  well  cooked  and 
fed  cold,  made  83  1-2  pounds.  The  second  exp  ri- 
ment  was  with  new  coin  in  two  forms,  viz  :  on  the 
ear  and  shelled  and  ground  before  boiling.  Ten 
bushels  on  the  cob  made  29  1-2  pounds  of  pork, 
fed  in  the  usual  way,  on  the  cobs.  The  same 
amount  shelled,  ground  and  cooked,  made  64  lbs. 

"From  my  own  observations  I  find  that  farmers 
— in  the  localities  where  hog  cholera  prevail — who 
cook  the  teed,  lose  no  hogs,  and  they  assure  me 
that  if  farmers  would  adopt  it,  and  at  the  sime 
time  mix  in  salt,  copperas  and  suiphur,  hog>  would 
be  healthy." 

1.A1SE  CALVES 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  Illinois  Dairymen's 
Association,  we  take  the  following  as  published  in 
Chicago  papers  : 

"Mr.  Wanzer  opened  on  the  question  of  raising 
calves  for  the  dairy.  Thought  it  a  prime  necessity 
for  dairymen  to  raise  their  own  supply  of  calves. 
He  gave  figures  showing  the  economy  of  the  prac- 
tice. Raise  good  calves  ;  it  is  just  as  cheap  as  to 
raise  poor  ones.  Let  neighbors  unite  and  purchase 
a  good  bull  and  get  calve*,  from  first  class  cows. 

He  gave  the  following  account  of  what  he  had 
done : 


He  raised  120  calves,  for  which  he  paid  $4  eacb..$  4C(> 
Fed  them  67.200  gallonssour  milk,  wor  h  about 


lWcto.  per  Mil  Ion   1  000 

Oats  840  bushels  at  30  cents   242 

Labor   255 

Incidentals   100 


Total  $2  077 

He  sold  these  calves  when  of  an  ave'ge  of  seven 
months  for  an  average  o;  r21.5U  each,  bring- 
ing him   2  584 

Profit   507 


Mr.  Seward  took  the  same  general  view  of  the 
subject.  He  began  feeding  a  calf  as  soon  as  the 
milk  became  fit  to  use  ;  gave  no  sweet  milk  after- 
wards. Do  not  feed  too  much  sour  milk  at  a  time. 
In  a  little  time  one  can  begin  feeding  meal  and 
corn.  Can  have  calves  at  6  months  that  will  weigh 
from  400  to  600  lbs.  We  lose  money  by  butcher- 
ing all  our  calves. 

Mr.  McLean  supported  the  two  gentlemen  by 
arguments." 

To  this  we  would  add,  that  it  is  desirable  that 
dairymen  should  raise  up  all  heifer  calves  from 
good  dairy-cows  as  the  safest  and  most  profitable 
means  of  increasing  and  replenishing  their  dairy 
slock  ;  and  then  break  them  early  to  gentleness,  by 
early  handling. 

Rules  for  the  Care  of  Sheep. 

Keep  sheep  dry  under  foot  with  litter.  This  is 
even  more  necessary  than  roofing  them.  Never 
let  them  stand  or  lie  in  mud  or  snow. 

Drop  or  take  out  the  lowest  bars  as  the  sheep  en- 
ter or  leave  a  yard,  thus  saving  broken  limbs. 

Begin  graining  with  the  greatest  care,  and  use 
the  smallast  quantity  at  first. 

If  a  ewe  loses  her  lamb,  milk  her  daily  for  a  few 
days,  and  mix  a  little  alum  with  her  salt. 

( 'Ave  the  lambs  a  little  mill  feed  in  time  of  wean- 
ing. 

Never  frighten  sheep,  if  possible  to  avoid  it. 

Sow  rye  for  weak  ones  in  cold  werther,  if  you  can. 

Separate  all  weak,  or  thin,  or  sick,  from  those 
strong,  in  the  fall,  and  give  them  special  care. 

Jf  any  sheep  is  hurt,  catch  it  at  once  and  wash 
the  wound  with  something  healing,  If  a  limb  is 
broken,  bind  it  with  splinters  tightly,  loosening  as 
the  limb  swells. 

Keep  a  number  of  good  bells  on  the  sheep. 

If  one  is  lame,  examine  his  foot,  clean  out  be- 
tween the  hoofs,  pare  the  hoofs  if  unsound,  and 
apply  tobacco  with  blue  vitriol  boiled  in  a  little 
water. 

Shear  at  once  any  sheep  commencing  to  shed  its 
wool,  unless  the  weather  is  too  severe. — Exchange. 


— "Potatoes,"  says  an  Irish  agricultural  journal, 
should  be  boiled  in  cold  water." 
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DAIRYING— NEW  ERA. 

We  have  received  the  report  of  an  Address,  de- 
livered in  Illinois,  by  Prof.  John  Wilkinson,  on  the 
above  subject,  from  which  we  make  some  extracts, 
as  follows : 

CLIMATIC  CHANGES. 

I  have  made  the  removal  of  the  chief  obstacles 
with  which  you  have  had  to  contend  in  the  manu- 
facture and  preservation  of  butter  and  cheese,  a 
subject  of  diligent  s'udy,  and  a  specialty  of  my  pro- 
fession, as  a  rural  architect,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Of  necessity,  my  field 
of  study  and  experience  has  been  the  zone,  known 
as  the  dairy  belt,  proverbial  for  the  changeableness 
of  its  climate,  so  adverse  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
dairy  art.  The  failure  of  the  experience,  and  the 
assiduity  of  its  votaries,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  ar- 
chitects in  supplying  in  this  and  other  countries, 
an  economical,  practical  and  efficient  means  by 
which  to  arrest  the  effects  of  those  frequently  re- 
curring changes  and  marked  climatic  extremes  have 
been  so  numerous  as  to  become  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception. 

SUBTERRANEAN  DUCTS. 

I  resolved  to  pierce  the  bowels  of  our  common 
mother,  and  avail  of  what  I  there  found,  and  did 
so  ;  and  I  constructed  air  conduits  in  the  earth,  in 
which  to  circulate  air  until  it  had  acquired  the  low 
and  uniform  temperature  there  existing,  and  other 
qualities  no  less  valuable.  So  satisfactory  has  been 
the  result  of  the  sub-earth  air-duct  in  securing  the 
the  object  sought  ;  after  an  experience  with  it  of 
nearly  three  yeais,  and  in  six  states  of  the  Union, 
I  have  abandoned  the  use  of  both  ice  and  water 
as  cooling  and  regulating  agen:s,  both  seperately 
and  in  conjunction  with  my  thoroughly  successful 
and  satisfactory  new  device. 

The  lowest  temperature  desirable  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  milk,  in  its  manufacture,  is  readily  ob- 
tained in  the  use  of  the  duct  alone.  Experience 
has  also  developed  that  its  value  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  its  great  potency  as  a  cooling  device, 


but  that  it  is  equally  capable  of  raising  the  temper- 
ature of  cold  air  circulated  through  it,  and  to  a 
marvelous  degree,  also  anhydrating  air  effect- 
ually ;  of  thoroughly  airing  and  ventilating  an 
apartment  ;  of  fixing  any  dust,  motes  01  fungoid 
seeds  that  air  may  contain  ;  and  with  all,  of  re- 
moving malarial  gases,  mixed  or  combined  with 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  I 
enumerate  and  claim  so  many  valuable  characteris- 
tics of  the  sub-earth  air-duct ;  as  it  savers  so  much 
of  the  style  of  the  empirical  cure-all  swindle.  But 
I  need  not  say  that  air,  circulating  through  a  duct 
in  the  earth,  will  be  subject  to  automatic  influences 
and  causes,  that  must  result  in  the  effects  claimed. 

At  Rose  Hill  Dairy,  Illinois,  it  being  designed  for 
receiving  and  and  manipulating  the  milk  for  butter 
making,  of  several  hundred  cows — which  the  prop- 
rietor, Mr.  Boies  preferred  should  be  delivered 
without  special  cooling — the  duct  was  given  greater 
cooling  power.  In  view  of  receiving  a  large  amount 
of  milk,  at  a  high  temperature,  the  duct  was  made 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  length  and  nine 
feet  and  six  inches  in  depth  ;  a  single  duct,  of  two 
and  one-half  feet  in  cross-section,  having  a  fall  of 
about  ten  feet  toward  the  building,  and  costing 
just  one  hundred  dollars. 

Said  duct  was  open  at  either  end,  and  was  in 
operation  from  October  first  until  November  twen- 
tieth, before  the  milk  room  was  occupied.  During 
that  period,  the  outside,  (shade,)  temperature  varied 
from  fifty  to  seventy  degrees,  by  day  ;  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  duct  was  tested  at  the  temperature 
named,  and  at  various  intermediate  ones,  and  by  a 
large  number  ot  persons  interested  in  the  result. 
!  The  air  flowed  continuously  and  rapidly  down  the 
duct  by  gravitation  and  its  temperature,  at  the 
point  of  escape  into  the  milk  room,  was  found  to 
be  uniformly  forty-eight  degrees  by  one  thermom- 
eter and  forty-nine  by  another. 

But  when  the  external  temperature  fell  below 
forty-eight  the  circulation  in  the  duct  was  reversed, 
the  air  in  it  having  absorbed  heat  from  its  walls 
became  rarified  and  lighter  than  the  external  air  ; 
hence,  was  buoyed  up,  and  escaped  at  the  higher 
end,  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  which  it  had 
escaped  at  the  lower  end. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of  December  the 
mercury  stood  twenty-one  below,  the  temperature 
of  the  milk  room  was  sixty,  and  the  air-entering 
the  room  from  the  duct  was  forty-four  degrees. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  air  in  the  room  from 
the  duct,  it  being  foity-four,  only  required  to  be 
raised  by  artificial  heat,  sixteen  degrees,  to  secure 
sixty,  the  temperature  desired  ;  yet  the  air  was 
rapidly  changed  as  stated  for  drying  the  room. 
Had  the  desired  change  of  air  been  continued,  and 
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had  the  supply  been  taken  from  the  external  at- 
mosphere, at  the  existing  temperature,  twenty-one 
below,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  heat  it  ar- 
tificially eighty-one  degrees  instead  of  sixteen. 
The  great  convenience  and  economy  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  duct,  under  the  circumstances,  are 
so  axiomatic,  that  comment  on  it  would  be  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  intelligence  of  the  reader.  It  is  proper 
however  that  i  stale  that  its  special  advantages  are 
most  highly  prized  by  the  dairymen  of  this  region, 
as  they  practice  winter  dairying,  i.  e.,  they  have 
the  cows  run  dry  during  dog-days,  and  they  are  in 
maximum  profit  during  the  cold  season.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  advantages  of  winter  over  the  sum- 
mer dairy  are  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the 
use  of  the  sub-earth  system  of  warming  the  air,  and 
a  milk  room  having  non-conducting  wall,  as  I  build 
them.  The  economy  of  winter  dairies  is  so  great, 
and  the  advantages  so  numerous,  with  the  facilities 
now  attainable,  that  I  cannot  embody  them  in  this 
paper. 

THE  COW— MILKING, 

Some  scientific  writer  (we  don't  remember  who,) 
says  cows  that  give  milk  are  more  seriously  injured 
by  bad  treatment  on  the  part  of  persons  milking 
them,  than  for  want  of  proper  food,  or  from  any 
other  cause.  He  argues  that  the  cow  cannot  thrive 
unless  permitted  to  chew  her  cud  in  peace,  with- 
out abuse  from  those  who  have  the  management  of 
her.  Not  to  be  technical,  the  cow  has  four  stom- 
achs :  into  her  first  paunch,  she  swallows  the  mas 
ticated  food  simply  prepared  for  deglutition  by  be- 
ing besmeared  with  saliva  ;  liquid  food  is  swallow- 
ed immediately  into  the  stomach;  by  the  action 
of  these  two  stomachs  maceration  produced 
when,  by  a  sort  of  belching  effort,  a  mouth- 
tul  of  food  is  thrown  up  into  the  jaws  to  be  mas- 
ticated thoroughly  and  swallowed  again,  now 
going  into  the  third  shomach,  usually  known  as 
the  "manifold;"  from  this  the  still  further  macera- 
ted food  is  ejected  and  passes  into  the  fourth  and 
last  stomach  for  complete  digestion.  This  fourth 
stomach,  in  young  ruminating  animals,  is  generally 
known  as  '  rennet,"  and  is  used  in  coagulating 
milk  to  make  cheese.  It  is  evident  this  compli- 
cated digestion  cannot  be  properly  effected  with- 
out a  certain  degree  of  rest  and  quiet  not  necessary 
to  other  animals. 

This  same  quiet  and  rest,  gentle  and  kind  treat- 
ment is  necessary  to  insure  the  heaviest  secretion 
of  pure  and  rich  milk.  Cows  that  are  kept  excited 
and  shy  from  ill-treatment,  will  never  fully  develop 
their  milking  qualities  ;  hence,  the  same  cow,  in 
the  hands  of  two  different  persons,  may  prove  her- 


self to  the  one  a  copious  and  to  the  other  a  scant 
milker.  The  operation  of  milking  should  always 
be  done  gently,  but  quickly,  and  as  long  as  a  drop 
of  milk  can  be  drawn  from  the  udder,  the  cow  should 
be  milked.  The  last  milk,  usually  known  as  the 
"striping,"  is  always  the  richest.  The  practice  of 
leaving  one  teat  for  the  calf  is  unwise.  Better  al- 
low the  calf  to  tug  at  an  empty  udder,  which  nature 
prompts  it  to  do,  and  then  feed  it,  rather  than  lose 
one-fourth  or  less  of  the  cow's  milk.  In  stock 
countries,  the  ealf  of  a  few  days  old,  is  often  taken 
from  the  mother,  and  thus  the  cow  may  be  kept 
milking  for  years.  This  idea  should  be  utilized 
by  our  village  and  city  readers. — Mobile  Register. 

Salt  as  a  Fertilizer.— I  beg  leave  to  say  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  the  use  of  salt.  I  fully  en- 
dorse the  statement  made  by  your  learned  corres- 
pondent, N.  Rufus  Mason,  in  the  use  of  salt  to  kill 
worms  and  insects.  Lime  also  has  considerable 
effect  in  destroying  insects,  thus  at  once  prevent- 
ing their  depredations  and  fertilizing  the  soil  by 
their  remains.  Lime  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in 
many  parts  of  England,  especially  upon  strong 
land  ;  and  where  it  is  used  liberally  the  land  is  not 
infested  with  grubs,  worms,  etc.  It  is  true  that  a 
great  many  farmers  are  afraid  that  salt  will  kill 
vegetation  ;  but  this  is  an  absurd  idea  if  used  in 
proper  quantity.  Salt  as  a  manure  is  singularly 
beneficial,  if  used  in  small  quantity.  The  fattening 
of  cattle  upon  salt  marshes  has  been  practiced  time 
out  of  mind,  and  it  is  to  the  salt  contained  in  those 
lands  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  effect 
must  be  attiibuted.  Salt  is  of  great  use  for  raising 
turnips  and  other  roots,  and  also  for  all  sorts  of 
grain,  causing  the  straw  to  be  strong  and  the  grain 
thin-hulled  and  heavy;  at  the  same  time  it  destroys 
noxious  insects. — Exchange. 

Farms  in  New  Ycrk. — From  a  paper  in  Wes- 
tern New  York  we  clip  the  following  item : 

"A  farm  of  240  acres  near  Batavia  was  recently 
sold  for  $21,000." 

Batavia  is  in  New  York,  between  Buffalo  and 
Rochester  ;  and  the  farm  above  spoken  of  sold  for 
$87.50  per  acre;  in  native  quality  of  soil  not  as  good 
as  most  of  the  old  farms  in  Maryland;  we  are  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  that  region  and  know 
whereof  we  speak  ;  it  is  a  cold,  frosty  region,  of 
long  winters,  compared  with  Maryland,  and  a  long 
way  removed  from  the  Ocean,  with  no  belter  ac- 
cess to  markets,  or  better  facilities  to  reach  them; 
yet,  by  thorough,  energetic  culture  the  lands  there 
will  command  double  and  treble  the  price  that 
equally  good  lands  here  can  be  bought  for  ;  but  by 
equally  judicious  management  the  farmshere  can  be 
brought  into  a  greater  producidg  value  than  those. 
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POULTRY  AND  DOG  SHOW. 


The  Annual  show  of  Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Dogs, 
by  the  Maryland  Poultry  and  Fanciers'  Society,  of 
which  George  O.  Brown  is  the  efficient  Secretary, 
was  held  in  Baltimore,  commencing  on  the  2Sth  of 
December  last,  and  closing  on  the  5th  of  January, 
ult.  \ 

It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and-finest  show  of  the 
kind  ever  held  in  this  country — presenting  a  splen- 
did array  of  the  best  blood  and  strains  of  Poultry 
Pigeons  and  Dogs, 

Over  $4  000  in  premiums  were  awarded.  There 
were  nearly  a  thousand  cages,  coops  and  kennels  ; 
containing  all  kinds  of  dogs,  from  the  huge  New- 
foundland to  the  smallest  terrier  ;  the  largest  turkey 
and  Brahma,  to  the  little  bantam  ;  and  the  petit 
canary  to  the  swelled  pouter. 

The  largest  exhibitor  of  poultry  was  Geo.  Colton, 
editor  of  the  Maryland  Republican,  Annapolis, 
who  has  a  complete  arrangement  of  chicken-houses 
and  pens  on  his  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  in 
Howard  County  ;  and  he  took  many  prizes. 

J.  E.  Lloyd,  of  Baltimore  took  a  number  of  pre- 
miums. 

Geo.  O,  Brown,  the  energetic  Secretary,  took 
many  premiums,  including  specials. 

C.  B.  Wise,  of  St.  Mary's  county,  took  several 
premiums  for  fine  poultry. 

Mrs.  Woodhouse,  of  England,  look  a  premium 
on  English  pigeon*. 

But  we  have  not  room  for  the  long  list  of  entries 
and  awards. 

Among  those  who  took  premiums  on  dogs,  were 
our  enterprising  friend,  S.  N.  Hyde,  of  Harford 
county — $25  on  a  native  Irish  Setter.  J.  J.  Tur- 
ner, of  Baltimore — $15  for  pointer.    H.  S.  Zell,  of 
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Baltimore — S5  for  fox  hound.  Chas.  E.  Easter  & 
J.  J.  Turner,  on  Chesapeake  duck  dosjs.  J.J. 
Turner,  two  prizes  on  cocker  spaniels.  J.  How- 
ard McHenry,  Baltimore,  for  mastiff  $10.  C.  E. 
Easter,  for  Shepherd  dog,  $15. 

But  we  cannot  extend  the  list  at  this  time.  This 
has  been  a  truly  successful  exhibition,  and  it  is  as 
creditable,  as  it  must  have  been  gratifying  to  the 
management. 

They  had  procured  and  circulated  a  fine  and 
beautiful  lithograph  poster  or  large  card,  got  up  in 
a  high  style  of  the  art  of  lithographing,  showiug  life- 
like portraits  of  Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Dogs. 

An  amusing  feature  of  the  show,  was  a  fanny 
hen,  of  which  the  San  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion : 

"Martha  Washington"  was  a  feature  of  the  show. 
She  is  a  hen,  tastefully  decorated  with  ribbon,  and 
was  carried  to  the  Institute,  Saturday  afternoon, 
by  little  Myrtle  Stumm,  a  bright  little  miss  of 
eight  years,  who  says  that  her  "chick"  is  the  only 
one  that  has  seen  and  survived  the  centennial  ;  saw 
everything  there,  stared  Dom  Pedro  in  the  face, 
and  winced  before  the  inexorable  Grant.  She 
boarded  with  her  little  mistress  at  a  first-class  hotel 
and  traveled  over  the  West  in  a  Pulman  car,  and 
was  flattered  and  fondled  by  thousands.  The 
wonderful  chicken  is  a  Marylander  of  eight  months, 
and  is  quite  an  actress,  among  her  tricks  being  to 
lie  down  and  play  off  dead,  jump  two  feet,  and  sit 
in  a  chair  and  read  a  newspaper." 


For  Maryland  Farmer: 

SELECTION  OF  BREEDING  POULTRV. 


BY  W.  AT  LEE  BURPEE. 


It  behooves  the  wide-a-wake  fancier  and  farmer 
whether  breeding  poultry  for  pleasure  or  profit,  for 
fancy  or  the  market,  to  look  around  and  notice  the 
peculiarities  of  his  fowls,  with  a  view  10  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  for  breeders.  In  breeding  pure 
bred  poultry — to  the  standard  of  course — the  best 
and  most  nearly  perfect  fowls  in  fancy  points 
must  be  selected  to  reproduce  their  kind  ;  on  the 
various  merits  and  demerits  of  the  fancy  markings 
we  cannot  now  dwell,  but  will  proceed  at  once  to 
our  special  subject. 

For  bleeding  large  fowls,  such  as  Asiatics,  P. 
Rocks,  Dominiques  &c,  not  the  heaviest  but  the 
fowls  having  the  largest  and  most  perfect  frame 
work.  We  need  a  capacity  to  fatten  and  attain 
large  size.  We  do  not  want  breeders  over-fattened 
as  we  would  market  fo  vis.  This  only  injures  their 
vital  powers  and  often  causes  loss  of  fertility.  In 
selecting  breeder*  from  the  laying  breeds,  especial 
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care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  which  pullets  com- 
menced to  lay  the  earliest  and  layed  the  largest, 
number  of  eggs  and  these  should  be  retained. 
These  are  semingly  trifling  points,  but  on  these  to 
a  great  extent  depends  the  success  of  the  poultry- 
breeder.  It  costs  no  more  to  feed  fowls  of  a  form 
combining  the  greatest  milky  of  form,  the  least  of- 
fal, and  producing  the  most  abundant  supply  of 
eSSs-  In  selecting  a  cock  only  the  most  vigorous 
should  be  used.  Notice  among  your  cockerels 
which  is  the  "boss"  rooster.  The  one  that  is 
"cock  of  the  hill"  is  the  one  that  wiil  be  the  most 
successful  breeder.  Twelve  to  fifteen  hens  of  the 
large  breeeds  can  easily  be  served  by  one  vigorous 
male,  while  twenty-five  to  thirty  of  the  non-sitting 
breeds  are  none  too  many.  The  breeding-yards 
should  be  mated  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible, 
so  that  the  fowls  may  become  acquainted,  and  be 
in  readiness  for  the  "spring  trade"  in  shelling  out 
eggs  and  hatching  early  chicks.  It  is  nonsense 
however  to  suppose,  as  some  writers  state,  that  to 
secure  purity  of  stock  your  hens  must  not  be  allow- 
ed to  run  with  cocks  of  other  breeds  even  early 
in  the  fall. 

A  Democratic  Hen  and  a  .Republican  Cat. 

Our  Countv  Treasurer,  Capt.  Fry,  has  a  pair  of 
pets  which  have  lately  developed  alarming  politi- 
cal tendencies,  and  which  should  certainly  be  in- 
vestigated by  a  committee  of  the  House.  The  first, 
is  a  hen  which  has  existed  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive happiness  until  a  short  time  since,  when  she 
became  a  victim  of  misfortune,  and  her  happiness 
was  wrecked.  She  hatched  out  a  brood  of  chickens, 
and  three  of  them  were  of  an  unmistakable  black. 
From  the  very  first,  Biddy  was  disgusted  with  her 
dusky  offsprings,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them  ;  she  was  a  hen  of  the  purest  Caucasian 
blood,  and  evidently  considered  this  a  case  of  in- 
voluntary miscegenation.  Whenever  the  unfor- 
tunate Africans  came  near  her,  she  would  cackle 
in  noisy  protest,  and  her  face,  as  far  as  a  hen's  face 
is  capable  of  expression,  would  take  on  a  look  of 
deepest  disgust.  At  last,  regardless  of  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  as  evidenced  in  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution,  she  kicked  them  out  of 
the  home  nest,  and  turned  them  adrift  upon  the 
mercies  of  the  cold  world.  And  this  is  where  the 
Republican  Cat  comes  in.  Capt.  Fry  has,  in  his 
second  pet,  a  large  male  cat,  who,  previous  to  this 
time,  has  taken  no  part  in  politics.  Thomas  is  a 
quiet,  stay-at-home  batchelor  cat,  and  his  musical 
voice  has  never  been  lifted  at  the  midnight  caucus 
from  the  tops  of  woodsheds,  in  noisy  protest  against 
some  feline  Ben  Hill  or  Proctor  Knott,  no  it  has 
not  I    It  is  evident  that  Thomas  has  a  mission  in 
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the  world,  and  for  this  mission  he  has  been  keep- 
ing himself,  his  mission  is  to  the  father  the  hapless 
chicks  which  the  Democratic  hen  refused  to  mother. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  sooner  had  the  mother 
discarded  the  chickens  altogether,  than  this  intelli- 
gent cat  noticed  it,  and  at  once  look  them  under 
his  protection.  He  seems  entirely  bound  up  in 
them,  sees  that  they  are  fed,  and  at  night  he  lies 
down  and  gathers  them  with  his  paws  closely  to 
his  soft,  warm  fur,  when  they  sleep  contentedly 
until  morning. — Fanciers  Journal. 

Mating  Fowls  For  Breeding. 

It  is  a  fact  recognized  and  admitted  by  all  poul- 
try breeders,  that  in  selecting  fowls  for  breeding  it 
is  desirable  the  ages  of  the  cock  and  hen  should 
vary.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  strongest 
and  best  chickens  are  produced  from  a  cockerel 
and  two  years  old  hens  ;  but  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  chickens  of  such  parentage  have  frequent- 
ly a  large  proportion  of  cocks,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  some  breeders  prefer  a  two-year-old  cock  bird 
to  put  with  pullets  that  are  full  giown.  This  rule, 
however,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  imperative  as 
to  either  case  ;  there  are  exceptions  to  both,  and 
good  chickens  may  be  produced  from  cocks  and 
hens  all  of  the  same  age.  One  thing,  however, 
ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  mating 
young  fowls  less  than  a  year  old,  their  chickens  will 
always  be  backward  in  fledging  ;  neither  do  we 
care  to  breed  from  fowls  after  they  have  passed  the 
third  year. 

The  male  bird  has  the  most  influence  upon  the 
color  of  the  progeny,  and  upon  what  are  usually 
known  as  the  "fancy  point,"  whilst  the  form,  size 
and  useful  qualities  are  principally  derived  from 
the  hen.  Many  otherwise  fine  cock  birds  may 
have  some  objectionable  feature  about  them;  they 
may  have  some  faulty  feathers,  they  may  not  be  as 
perfect  in  shape  and  size  as  desirable,  or  .they  may 
be  somewhat  leggy,  all  or  any  of  which  may  cause 
the  fancier  to  hesitate  about  breeding  from  them. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  but  few  birds  really  perfect,  and  such  cocks 
ought  not  be  hastily  condemned,  if  the  fault  be  not 
too  glaring.  In  all  such  cases,  the  careful  breeder 
will,  if  possible,  select  hens  having  the  opposite 
qualities. —  Canadian  Poultry  Jourmal. 

Poultry  under  DiFFicuLTiEs.-One  of  the  cor- 
respondents who  appeals  to  us  for  advice  through 
our  "Editor's  Drawer"  this  week,  keeps  his  poultry 
on  the  fiat  roof  of  a  house.  Where  may  an  enthu- 
siastic fancier  not  keep  fowls  after  that  ? — English 
Exchange. 
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Profits  of  Bee  Keeping. 


After  reading  up  the  pros  and  cons  of  bee  keeping 
in  the  late  numbers  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  I 
have  concluded  to  give  my  experienae. 

Eight  years  ago  this  winter,  I  bought  a  swarm  of 
bees  from  a  neighbor  and  brought  them  home. 
The  hive  containing  them  was  a  cut  from  a  hollow 
basswood  log,  with  a  board  nailed  on  the  top,  (not 
patented).  The  rext  fall  I  had  two  strong  swarm  of 
bees  and  two  boxes  of  nice  honey.  Since  then  we 
have  had  plenty  of  honey  to  eat,  and  more  or  less 
to  sell  every  year,  never  having  lost  my  bees  from 
cold  winters  or  from  any  other  cause.  At  first  I 
left  the  hives  standing  out  of  doors  all  winter,  now 
I  carry  them  into  the  cellar. 

I  knew  nothing  about  bee  keeping  when  I  began  ; 
all  I  know  about  it  now,  is  that  they  arc  of  but  lit- 
tle expense  to  me.  They  furnish  my  family  with 
plenty  of  honey  to  eat,  and  somejto  sell  every  year. 

Last  spring  I  started  with  four  swarms.  I  have 
just  carried  seven  strong  ones  into  my  cellar,  kill- 
ing three  weak  swarms  to  save  what  honey  they 
had.  We  have  had  about  150  or  200  pounds  of 
honey  this  season.  I  usually  kill  the  late  weak 
swarms  in  the  fall.  I  use  no  patent  or  frame  hives, 
just  a  box  of  my  own  make. 

When  a  new  swarm  comes  out  I  shake  them 
down  into  a  new  hive,  set  them  under  a  tree  or 
bush  in  my  garden,  and  they  go  to  work.  When 
the  hive  is  pretty  well  filled,  I  put  a  smaller  box 
on  top  of  it  and  the  bees  fill  that  with  surplus 
honey. 

I  believe  that  it  pays  to  keep  bees,  or  rather  to 
let  them  keep  themselves.  Scientific  bee  keepers 
will  doubtless  laugh  at  my  way  of  keeping  bees. 
A  bee  keeping  friend  in  another  town,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  a  patent  hive,  keeps  bees  for  profit.  He 
claims  to  have  taken  from  one  hive  in  one  season 
over  300  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  leaving  the 
bees  enough  to  winter  on  besides.  He  says  I  might 
just  as  well  put  my  bees  into  decent  hives  and 
make  something  out  of  them,  as  to  be  fooling  with 


hem  as  I  do.  I  do.  I  do  not  doubt  his  word,  for 
he  talks  at  bee-keepers'  Conventions  and  writes 
for  bee  journals,  still  T  go  on  in  the  same  old  way 
believing  that  any  farmer  who  has  average  share  of 
"gumption"  can  keep  a  few  swarms  of  bees  and 
make  them  pay  every  time. 

If  T.  B.  Miner  takes  exceptions  to  anything  I 
have  said,  just  tell  him  to  call  on  me  and  I  will  set 
before  him  a  plate  of  nice  white  clover  honey,  and 
try  to  prove  true  all  the  statement?  I  have  made. 

Outagamie  Co.,  Wis,  John  Pusticus. 


AMERICAN  BEEF. 

I 



A  London  letter  says  of  the  demand  for  Amer- 
ican beef,  now  being  shipped  in  ice  :  A  host  of 
private  parties  rushed  in  and  bought  it  at  10  and  12 
cents.  Temporary  sheds  and  booths  were  hastily 
erected,  and  the  meat  is  offered  at  retail  at  from 
12  to  18  cents.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  crowds, 
which  gather  in  hundreds  after  a  fresh  arrival,  and 
struggle  for  an  opportunity  to  carry  off  a  supply. 
One  of  these  places  will  dispose  of  one  and  two 
hunred  quarters  in  a  single  day,  and  the  people 
stand  and  look  anxiously  at  the  shop  after  it  is  all 
gone.  The  price  of  similar  beef  has  long  been 
at  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound,  and  the  new 
supply  is  a  great  boon  to  the  working  classes. 
American  flags  are  flying,  and  the  letters  U.  S.  A. 
blaze  in  the  gaslight  over  the  doors,  and  the  peo- 
ple bless  the  Yankee  ox  for  his  savory  addition  to 
the  English  table.  Good  judges  pronounce  this 
beef  of  most  excellent  quality  ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
say,  that  it  surpasses  anything  in  that  line  which  I 
have  eaten  in  seven  years.  The  voyage  of  ten  or 
twelve  days  renders  it  tender  and  juicy,  and  if  the 
supply  does  not  fail,  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the 
consumption. 


Venison  sells  for  five  cents  a  pound  in  Wiscon- 
sin.   Cheap  for  deer  meat. 

SlMPKlNS  has  found  that  the  pleasantest  way  to 

take  cod- liver  oil  is  to  fatten  pigeons  with  it,  and 
then  eat  the  pigeons. 

A  comfortable  stable  will  save  a  good  deal  of  feed, 
and  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 

The  wine  crop  of  France  this  year  is  unusualy 
large,  being  a  third  larger  than  the  vines  promised 
at  the  outset  of  the  season. 

Scoop  the  core  out  of  a  baked  apple,  fill  the  hole 
with  milk  and  sugar,  and  set  out  doors  to  freeze. — 
Fxchange. 
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Kimd  Words. — From  that  substantial  veteran 
Journal  the  Hagerstown  Mail,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing friendly  words: 

The  Maryland  Farmer.— This  standard  Mary- 
land Agricultural  Journal,  by  Ezra  Whitman,  145 
West  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  has  commenced  its 
14th  volume  with  the  present  January  number, 
just  received.  It  is  varied  and  comprehensive,  and 
costs  but  $1.50  a  year,  and  we  commend  it  to  our 
agricultural  friends  as  something  they  ought  to  have. 

The  first  number  of  the  Hageretown  Mail  was 
issued  from  its  offlce  "between  the  Bank  and  Court 
House,"  by  Mr.  James  Maxwell,  on  Friday,  July 
4th,  1828.  Consequently  the  4th  of  July  of  next 
year  will  be  its  semi-centennial  anniversary. 

Thanks  for  Clubs. — Numbers  of  our  friends 
have  sent  us  clubs  of  subscribers  (with  the  money,) 
for  the  Farmer,  and  we  trust  many  others  will  do 
the  same,  and  all  will  have  our  thanks. 

£3^"*Many  old  subscribers  have  renewed,  and  we 
hope  many  more  will  do  likewise. 

|^~Many  old  subscribes  have  sent  us  new  ones, 
for  which,  our  thanks, 


Agriculture  in  Schools. 

Much  the  larger  portion  of  the  pupils  who  attend 
our  country  or  district  schools  are  children  of  far- 
mers, and  will  probably  follow  that  business  for  a 
living  through  life.  For  that  reason  the  principles 
and  practice  of  agriculture  should  be  taught  as  a 
regular  branch  of  study  in  those  Schools  ;  and  the 
teachers  should  be  as  amply  qualified  to  teach  it  as 
they  are  to  teach  reading  or  arithmetic,  and  should 
be  examined  with  reference  to  such  qualifications.' 

Every  farmer,  to  reach  highest  success  and  emi- 
nence in  his  profession,  should  be  as  thoroughly 
educated  in  its  science  and  theory  as  are  doctors 
and  lawyers  ;  then  will  the  former  class  be  as  at- 
tractive, successful  and  dignified  as  the  latter. 
The  Maryland  Farmer  more  than  once  has  ad- 
vocated this  measure,  as  an  important  duty  of  those 
who  have  in  charge  our  school  matters.  To  attain 
the  highest  and  happiest  results  of  which  his  busi- 
ness is  capable  the  agriculturist  should  fully  under- 
stand botany,  chemistry,  entomology,  geology, 
meteorology,  physiology  and  veterinary  surgery,  in 
order  to  be  a  first-class  co'ton,  fruit,  grain  and 
stock  grower,  and  to  be  able  to  pursue  them  with 
greatest  profit  and  pleasure. 

These  subjects  are  as  easily  learned  and  under- 
stood by  the  youngas  are  mathematics, Greek,  Latin 
Or  other  languages  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  botany, 
geometry  and  animal  physiology  is  far  more  appro- 
priate and  important  to  the  practical  farmer  than 
are  Latin,  Greek  or  geometry  ;  and  children  can 
learn  the  sciences  as  readily  as  grammar  or  geog- 
raphy, if  their  minds  and  memories  are  directed 
and  engaged  in  them, 

For  instance :  they  can  learn  the  names,  nature 
and  office  of  the  different  parts  of  a  flower  or  plant, 
as  easily  as  the  different  parts  of  speech  and  their 
uses  in  grammar  ;  they  can  as  readily  learn  the 
different  elements  and  ingredients  of  air,  earth  and 
water  with  their  proportions  as  they  can  the  num- 
bers and  fractions  of  arithmetic;  they  can  as  easily 
learn  what  are  the  constituents  and  their  propor- 
tions of  the  different  grains  and  fruits  as  they  can 
the  different  qualities  of  all  kinds  of  bread  and 
pies,  if  their  minds  and  memories  are  frequently 
reminded  of  what  they  are  ;  boys  can  as  easily 
learn  the  technicalities  and  meanings  of  science  as 
of  games  and  sports,  if  you  once  interest  them  in 
the  subject  ;  and  girls  will  as  readily  learn  the 
terms  and  uses  of  facts  in  botany  and  domestic 
economy  as  in  croquet  and  dancing,  or  of  reading 
and  wrting,  if  you  make  them  regularly  a  part  of 
their  daily  thought  and  study,  as  you  can. 

There  is  nothing  more  forbidding  or  difficult  to 
learn  in  what  are  called  the  sciences  than  in  other 
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brandies,  usualiy  taught,  when  once  the  young 
mind  thinks  so  ;  and  children  can  as  easily  learn 
to  remember  the  names  and  terms  of  the  so-called 
sciences  as  of  trees,  nuts  and  fruits,  if  you  will  only 
enlUt  and  interest  them  in  the  subjects  ;  and  this 
well-skilled  and  earnest  teachers  can  do.  And 
for  our  primary  or  country  schools,  we  should  have 
this  kind — and  this  kind  only — of  teachers.  There 
is  nothing  forbidding  in  science;  it  is  only  the 
truths  of  nature  and  the  knowledge  of  them,  as 
they  are  all  the  time,  more  or  less,  exhibited  before 
us;  all  have  uses,  and  those  uses  may  be  learned  ; 
ihe  names  of  all  may  be  learned. 

We  should  have  teachers  in  our  primary  schools 
who  understand  these  things,  who  love  the  knowl- 
edge of  them,  and  who  take  delight  in  making  the 
young,  inquiring  mind  acquainted  with  these  im- 
portant, beautiful  truths.  The  most  beautiful  and 
useiui  solid  element  in  nature  is  water;  yet,  how 
many  of  our  youth  know  what  it  is?  89  parts  of  oxy- 
gen and  11  parts  of  hydrogen  in  the  100;  and  this 
is  a  wholesome  and  refreshing  drink;  but  change 
this  proportion  of  those  elements,  without  adding 
anything  else  even,  and  we  may  have  a  deadly  pois- 
on. Then  the  most  usef&l  and  interesting  fluid 
element  that  we  have  is  the  air,  atmosphoric  air; 
yet,  how  many  children  know  of  what  it  is  compos- 
ed? Without  it  we  could  not  live  an  hour,  and 
plants  could  not  grow;  its  principal  ingredients 
are  about  23  lbs.  oxygen  to  77  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  in 
the  100  lbs.,  with  some  slight  portions  of  other 
things;  but,  you  once  change  this  arrangement, 
materially,  and  it  will  be  fatal  to  all  life.  Then 
there  is  light,  almost  as  necessary  to  vigorous  life 
as  the  others  named;  it  is  without  color,  yet  all 
colors  blendid  and  resolved  in  this  with  due  pro- 
portion gives  white,  which  is  no  color;  yet,  this 
may  again  be  refracted  or  be  decomposed  by  the 
prism  and  give  all  the  seven  principal  colors. 

Now,  all  0/  these  three  great,  beautiful  and  won- 
derful things  or  elements — water,  air  and  light — 
are  essential  to  vegetable  and  animal  life  and  their 
thrifty,  healthy  growth  ;  hence,  it  is  highly  import- 
ant that  farmers  &  farmers'  children  should  become 
familiarly  acquainted  with  their  conditions  and 
changes.  So,  with  a  hundred  other  things  in 
science. 

Agricultural  colleges  should  encourage  the  teach- 
ing of  these  things  in  the  primary  schools  as  the 
substratum,  the  feeders  of  the  higher  institutions. 
Who  will  move  in  the  matter? 

Chicago  Markets. — The  Interior,  a  Chicago 
paper,  reports  flour,  in  that  city,  at  $6.50  to  $8.00. 
—Wheat,  at  $1.29  to  $2.32.— Oats,  at  36  cents- 
Corn,  at  34  to  49  cents. 


SOWING  CLOVER  SEED. 

As  subscribers  frequently  make  inquiries  about 
I  sowing  clover  seed,  we  here  give  some  of  the  best 
1  estabished  views  on  the  subject,  though  on  this  as 
;  on  most  farm  matters  there  are  different  opinions, 
I  all  based  on  experience  under  different  cireum-, 
stances.    But  two  points,  we  think,  are  everywhere 
true;  that  is,  that  poor  land  requires  more  seed 
than  rich,  and  that  plaster  (gypsum)  sowed  on 
clover  in  dry  weather  is  profitable.    In  our  own 
experience,  two  other  facts  are  also  true;  that  is,  it 
is  better  to  sow  clover  with  some  kind  of  grass 
seed,  red-top,  timothy,  or  orchard  grass,  for  the 
reason  that  these  stand-up  grasses  help  to  keep  the 
clover  up  off  the  ground,  allowing  the  air  to  circu- 
late better,  besides  keeping  the  clover  hay  cleaner 
from  dirt. 

If  the  land  is  not  already  rich  enough  it  is  nec- 
essary that  fertilizers,  such  as  bone,  phosphates, 
guano,  or  well  rotted  compost  should  be  harrowed 
in  with  it,  except  when  sowed  on  the  snow  or  very 
moist  ground;  upon  fall-sowed  clover  a  light  top- 
dressing  of  fine  manure  will  richly  pay,  by  both  en- 
riching the  soil  and  protecting  the  young  plants 
from  the  wintry  weather  and  the  hot  sun  rays  till 
they  are  sufficiently  grown  to  shelter  themselves  by 
their  own  leaves. 

As  land  plastet  is  a  sulphate  it  aids  in  killing 
insects  and  preventing  rust,  while  being  a  greedy 
absorbent  of  moisture  and  gases  it  also  greatly  pro- 
motes luxuriant  growth,  as  a  solvent  of  matters. 

There  is  generally  more  danger  of  sowing  too 
little  than  too  much  clover  or  grass  seeds;  while  the 
quantity  needed  depends  upon  the  thoroughness  of 
putting  it  into  the  soil. 

One  to  two  bushels  of  plaster  to  the  acre,  of 
young  crops,  will  give  perceptible  improvement  ; 
and  another  half  bushel  the  acre  after  mowing  the 
hay  will  tell  plainly  by  causing  increased  growth  ; 
this  course  is  better  than  sowing  two  or  more  bushels 
all  at  one  time,  as  some  do.  On  meadows,  wheat- 
fields,  peas,  and  the  like,  plaster  is  to  be  sown  broad 
cast;  on  corn,  potatoes,  and  hill-planted  crops,  the 
plaster  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  hills.  But,  in 
any  case,  it  is  to  be  applied  only  in  a  warm,  dry 
time,  as  it  is  useless  when  the  soil  and  plants  are 
sufficiently  moist.  Plaster  is  beneficial  to  all  plants 
except  the  very  thick-leaved,  succulent  pknts, 
which  already  retain  large  quantities  of  moisture; 
plaster  on  the  hill  aids  tobacco  plants  in  rapid 
growth.  As  high  as  5  to  10  bushels  the  acre  have 
been  applied  on  light  sandy  lands. 

"A  corresponent  "  A.  J.  H„"  of  North  Carolina, 
asks  several  questions  on  this  subject,  which  he 
will  find  answered  above,  as  nearly  as  well  can  be, 
at  this  distance,  without  being  on  the  ground  to  see 
all  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  particular  case; 
since  it  Avas  not  done  last  fall,  4o  it  now. 
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How  to  Improve  Worn  Land. 


In  our  last  number,  under  this  head,  we  gave 
directions  how  to  prepare  land — that  is,  deeply 
plowing,  pulverizing  and  thoroughly  draining  it — 
and  now,  we  give  suggestions  for  green  manuring; 
that  is,  plowing  in  green  crops  to  supply  the  soil 
with  organic  or  vegetable  matter.  This  is  the 
cheapest  and  quickest  mode  of  restoring  worn  land 
to  fertility,  where  a  plentiful  supply  of  barn-yard 
manure  is  not  at  hand,  or  attainable  at  low  prices. 

Any  land  that  will  yield  a  good  crop  of  clover 
or  of  grass  will  as  surely  yield  a  good  crop  of  corn^ 
oats,  wheat  or  roots.  A  good  rich  turf  will  pro- 
duce a  good  yield  of  any  other  crop;  and  it  is  eas- 
ier to  bring  an  impoverished  field  directly  into  a 
turf,  than  in  to  grain  without  turf — that  is,  it  can  be 
sooner  brought  into  clover  or  grass,  from  barren- 
ness, than  into  giain  from  same  condition.  This 
we  know  from  years  of  experience,  in  different  sec- 
tions and  soils,  and  by  observation. 

All  productive  soils  are  made  of  mineral  and 
vegetable  matter,  in  various  proportions  ;  and  all 
plants,  in  their  growth,  absorb  those  matters  from 
the  soil,  in  different  proportions  and  conditions  ; 
which  exhaustion  must,  in  some  manner,  be  re- 
stored to  the  soil,  for  the  use  of  further  plant  growth. 
Now,  a  knowledge  of  geology  and  chemistry  en- 
ables a  person  to  know  how  to  supply  this  demand 
hence,  all  these  things  should  be  taught  in  all  o; 
our  country  schools,  to  the  children  while  they  are 
young  and  learn  easily. 

Having,  then,  thus  gotten  the  land  into  condi- 
tion by  draining,  deep  or  sub-soil  plowing  and  pul- 
verized by  rolling,  for  the  next  step  clover  and  red 
top,  or  clover  and  timothy,  should  be  sown,  with 
or  without  grain,  either  in  autumn  or  spring  ;  but, 
in.either  case,  let  the  ground  be  harrowed  and 
rolled;  this  covers,  sets,  and  protects  the  seed  and 
young  plant  better,  while  it  also  levels  and  smooths 
the  surface  by  crushing  the  lumps  and  clods,  leav- 
ing a  more  pleasant  surface  to  mow  and  harvest 
from. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  point  not  gener- 
ally thought  of  or  known;  that  is,  that  it  is  better 
to  sow  clover  in  the  chaff  than  the  clean  seed;  for 
the  reason  that  the  clover-chaff  helps  to  hold  or  fix 
the  seed  in  the  soil  and  furnishes  some  nutriment  to 
the  young  plant  till  its  roots  expand  and  take  a  firm 
hold  in  the  ground.  This  can  only  be  done  when 
the  farmer  raises  his  own  seed,  which  is  the  best 
way.  When  we  lived  at  the  North  and  West,  this 
was  a  common  practice;  farmers  hauled  the  second 
mowing,  which  is  best  for  seed,  of  clover  on  to  the 
barn  floor,  threshed  it  out,  and  when  the  straw  or 
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j  haulm  was  raked  off  the  heads  were  again  pounded 
out,  or  tramped  over  well  by  horses;  it  was  believ- 
ed to  be  sown  more  evenly  in  this  way,  and  was 
sure  to  make  a  better  "catch,"  than  when  clean 
seed  was  sown;  unless,  when  a  good  seed-drill  was 
used,  followed  by  thorough  harrowing  and  rolling; 
but  this  last  operation, rolling  and  harrowing,  should 
be  done  in  either  case. 

This  clover-crop  can  be  plowed-in,  to  very  good 
advantage,  when  it  has  grown  one  year,  and  other 
crops  raised  from  it  ;  or,  if  desired,  it  can  be  con- 
tinued several  years  as  a  hay  and  pasture  resource, 
if  stock  raising  is  to  be  pursued. 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  a 
little  dry  and  warm  plaster  should  be  spread  on 
this  growing  clover,  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  bushels, 
the  acre,  which  will  hasten  and  increase  its  growth 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  plaster;  and  no 
other  crop  responds  to  plaster  more  richly  than 
clover.  Even  sowing  plaster  on  clover  after  first 
mowing  results  in  great  advantage  to  the  yield. 

Plowing-in  of  many  other  crops,  is  also  a  good 
way  to  restore  worn  land;  such  as  lucerne,  millet, 
peas,  buckwheat  and  some  others.  And  to  obtain 
the  largest  and  richest  returns  plaster  and  lime 
should  be  applied,  the  first  only  in  a  dry  time. 

Green  manuring  is  the  cheapest,  quickest  and 
easiest  system  for  recuperating  worn  lands:  it  does 
not  require  the  heavy  hauling  and  spreading  that 
nanure  does. 

Farmers  who  have  not  tried  it  much,  and  have 
not  clo=ely  observed  the  practice,  can  scarcely  real- 
ize, and  will  hardly  credit  the  power  of  green  man- 
uring to  restore  and  enrich  poor  and  worn  lands 
up  to  fertility.  It  is  the  quickest  and  easiest  mode 
of  replacing  the  exhausted  and  needed  vegetable 
humus  and  organic  elements,  so  essential  to  thrifty, 
luxuriant  plant  growth.  That  element,  of  course, 
is  also  abundantly  supplied  by  barn-yard  manure, 
muck,  peat  and  forest-leaf  mold,  when  they  can  be 
had  plentifully;  but  the  application  of  them  is  at- 
tended with  much  hard  labor  in  hauling  and  spread- 
ing; still,  the  operation  richly  pays  for  all  the  cost 
and  labor,  that  it  costs. 

But  seeding  and  plowing-in  clover,  peas,  grasses 
and  other  green  crops  will  effect  the  same  object 
with  much  less  labor,  and  can  be  had  in  all  locali- 
ties; while  barn-yard  manure  cannot  always  be  had, 
in  all  places. 

And  when  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with  these 
vegetable  elements,  then,  all  other  fertilizers,  as 
ashes,  bones,  lime,  guano,  phosphates,  salts,  and 
the  like,  will  give  their  best  results,  in  stimulating 
rich,  rapidly  growing  crops. 

But,  it  is  vain  to  expect  to  make  a  permanent, 
good  soil,  with  those  fertilizers  alone,  when  the  land 
is  not  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, nor  will  they  give  their  best  returns. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 
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The  Message  and  Agriculture. 

In  his  annual  message  the  President  says  : 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
accompanying  this  message,  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of.great  interest,  marking  as  it  does,  the  great 
progress  of  the  last  century,  the  increase  of  the 
soil,  and  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  labor  of 
producing,  saving  and  manipulating  the  same,  to 
prepare  them  for  the  use  of  man  ;  in  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery  to  aid  the  agriculturist  in  his 
labors  ;  and  in  the  knowledge  of  these  scientific 
subjects  necessary  to  a  thorough  system  of  economy 
in  agriculaural  productions,  namely,  chemistry, 
botany  and  entomology.  This  report,  by  those  in- 
terested in  agriculture  and  deriving  their  support 
from  it,  will  find  it  of  value  in  pointing  out  those 
articles  which  are  raised  in  greater  quantity  than 
the  needs  of  the  world  require,  and  must  sell  there- 
fore for  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  those 
which  command  a  profit  over  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, because  there  is  not  an  over-production. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  need  of  the  De- 
partment for  a  new  gallery  for  the  reception  of  the 
exhibits  returned  from  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
including  the  exhibits  donated  by  very  many  for- 
eign Nations  ;  and  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  generally. 

And  no  doubt  Congress  will  take  such  action  in 
the  matter  as  this  great  and  all  important  industry 
is  entitled  to. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  ex- 
hibits of  this  grain,  report  the  following — 
fc  Average  Results.—  i.  The  average  yield  on  20 
rods  is  at  the  rate  of  120  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
total  average  is  107  bushels. 

2.  The  cost  of  production  on  all  the  yields  re- 
ported for  cost,  gives  an  average  of  about  17  cents 
per  bushel. 

3.  The  product  of  pork  from  one  bushel  of  corn 
shows  an  average  of  nearly  23  pounds.  The 
result  presented  by  Mr.  Howard  requires  some 
correction,  which  will  make  this  average  less. 

4.  The  butter  from  a  bushel  of  corn  indicates  an 
average  of  6£  pounds.  This,  when  butter  is  worth 
25  cents  a  pound,  would  give  $1.62  per  bushel  for 
corn,  and  with  butter  at  35  cents,  would  bring  the 
price  of  corn  up  to  $2.27  per  bushel,  which  would 
be  equal  to  $2,  net  over  expenses. 

5.  The  product  of  corn  from  1  gtain  gives  an 
average  of  36  oz.  each  for  the  whole  number  of 
results  reported,  while  the  three  highest  results.by 
themselves  exceeded  60  oz.  each.  This  is  equiva- 
lent, on  an  average,  to  a  bushel  from  25  grains,  and 
on  the  three  highest  results  to  a  bushel  from  15 
grains. 


[Februabt 
Agricultural  Machinerj  Manufacturers. 

At  the  close  of  the  trials  of  reapers  and  mowers 
at  Philadelphia  last  summer  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Machinery 
was  formed  with  the  following  officers: 

For  President,  D.  M.  Osborne,  of  D.  M.  Osborne 
&  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

For  Vice  President,  J.  I.  Case,  of  J.  I.  Case  & 
Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

For  Cor.  Sec'y  Burnet  Landreth,  Phila.,  Pa. 

For  Recordiug  Sec'y,  Geo.  C.  Lee,  of  Wheeler  & 
Melich  Co.,  Albany,  New  York. 

For  Treas.,  P.  P.  Mast,  of  P,  P.  Mast  &  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

George  Esterly.  .  .  .Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 
Edward  Bayliss.    .     .    .Massilon,  Ohio. 

C.  M.  Titus  Ithaca,  New  York. 

P.  E.  Studebaker  .     .    .South  Bend,  Indiana. 
M.  D.  Harter.    .    .    .    .Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  December  13th,  but  the  time  has  since  been 
changed  to  the  2oth  of  this  month.  P'urther  par- 
ticulars may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary. 


SALT  ON  LAND. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  salt  acts  bene- 
ficially on  land,  or  to  the  crops  growing  on  the 
land.  One  is,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  destroy 
grubs  and  other  insects  ;  this  has  been  frequently 
stated  in  the  Maryland  Farmer.  The  great 
value  of  salt,  on  land,  is  well  known  in  New  as 
well  as  in  Old  England. 

But  it  must  not  come  in  contact  with  green  grow- 
ing vegetables,  as  it  will  quickly  kill  them  ;  it  may 
be  spread  on  medows  and  grain  fields,  in  the  win- 
ter when  they  are  frozen  and  dormant,  and  not 
hurt  them  ;  and  it  may  be  worked  into  the  soil  in 
the  spring,  before  the  seeds  have  sprouted,  by 
which  rust  and  mildew  may  be  to  a  great  degree 
prevented  and  the  yield  be  much  increased.  The 
salt  from  old  meat  and  fish  barrels  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage — much  beyond  the  cost.  Salt 
may  be  applied,  profitably,  to  the  extent  of  from 
10  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  and  it  has  been  used 
in  England  to  the  extent  of  twice  that  quantity, 
with  beneficial  results  much  greater  than  the  cost. 
It  may  be  worked  in  around  the  roots  of  trees. 
Meadows  have  been  known  to  yield  increased 
crops  of  hay,  for  several  years  after  the  application 
of  even  ten  bushels  the  acre.  It  is  largely  used 
about  the  salt  works,  in  Onondaga  Co.,  New  York. 

Canada  Farmer  &  Globe. — These  two  Cana- 
dian papers  have  been  merged  in  one  "The  Week- 
ly Globe,"  and  make  a  highly  valuable  Journal. 
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TIGUJLTURE, 


POTOMAC  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

JANUARY  MEETING  1877. 


Having  been  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  w  e 
make  a  brief  abstract  from  the  Weekly  Star: 

The  Potomac  Fruit   Growers'  Association  met 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Washington, 
on  Tuesday,  January  2.    In  the  absence  of  all  the 
presiding  ofnceis,    J.  S.  Brown  presided,  with  J 
E.  Snodgrass  as  secretary. 

Quite  a  number  of  members  were  in  attendance 
notwithstanding  the  storm,  but  not  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  transaction  of  the  principal  business  of  the 
meeting,  which  was  the  election  of  officers  for  1877. 
This  was  accordingly  postponed  to  the  Februaiy 
meeting, 

The  Annual  Reports  of  officers  were  listened  to. 
The  Treasurer's  report  was  received  and  approved. 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  next  read.  It 
showed  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition  of  the 
association,  and  gave  indications  of  a  steady  pro- 
gress in  the  good  work  to  which  it  is  so  laudibly  de- 
voted. The  number  of  new  members  added  to 
the  list  during  the  year  1876  was  stated. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Brown's  paper  on  "The  Centennial  in  its  re- 
lations to  Fruit  Culture."  This  paper  gives  a  his- 
tory of  the  early  condition  of  fruit  culture  in  this 
country,  its  progress  during  the  century  just  closed, 
and  comparing  the  present,  with  the  past ;  and 
concluding  as  follows : 

WHAT  HAS  THE  CENTENNIAL  DONE, 

to  encourage  fruit  growing?  I  answer  it  has  : 

1st.  By  the  creation  of  Pomological  Hall,  and  the 
constant  recognition  of  pomolology  as  worthy  of 
a  distinct  department  for  display,  the  commission- 
ers honored  themselves  and  furnished  material  for 
raluable  lessons  of  culture  and  improvement  to  the 
world. 

2nd.  The  large  and  attractive  display  of  fruits 
brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 


graphic  and  extensive  communications  of  the 
press,  the  public  mind  has  been  instructed  and  the 
seed  sown 'for  a  rich  and  golden  harvest. 

4th.  The  friendly  greeting  and  hasty  interchange 
of  even  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  by  the  thou- 
sands of  our  more  prominent  fruit  growers  who  at" 
tended  the  Centennial,  touched  new  chords  of 
sympathy,  and  added  new  funds  of  practical 
knowledge  to  their  stock,  in  this  important  branch 
of  industry. 

5 ih.  The  meeting  of  the  National  Pomological 
Convention  at  such  a  time  and  place,  to  discuss 
the  principles  and  methods,  belonging  both  to  the 
scientific  and  practical  features  of  fruit  culture,  (in 
which  the  representatives  of  this  association  bore 
an  honorable  part)  will  no  doubt  result  in  scatter- 
ing far  and  wide, valuable  thoughts  and  suggestions 
quickening  the  public  pulse  and  improving  the  pub- 
lic taste,  until  the  desolate  and  solitary  places  in 
our  land,  where  neither  fruits  and  flowers  are  now 
nurtured,  shall  under  the  quickening  influence  of 
our  Centennial,  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Dr,  George  Gross  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
prepare  a  paper  for  the  next  meeting  giving  his 
views,  of  the  most  economical  mode  of  preserving 
fruits. 

The  adjournment  was  to  the  first  Tuesday  in 
February,  at  the  same  place. 


Flowering  Bulbs. — It  is  time  to  prepare  for 
hyacinth  flowers,  and  some  others,  for  this  and  fol- 
lowing months.  Plant  each  bulb  in  a  medium 
size  pot,  in  a  soil  of  leaf  mould  and  sand.  Put 
brown  paper  over  the  pots,  and  set  them  behind 
the  kitchen  stove.  Water  once  a  week  for  four 
weeks ;  then  move  the  pots  to  a  sunny  window, 
watering  every  other  day  with  a  weak  solution  of 
liquid  manure,  and  water  that  has  stood  in  an  iron 
kettle. 


Communications.— We  received  several  useful 
communications,  on  several  topics,  near  the  end  of 
Canada  could  not  have  failed  to  impress  the  minds  J  the  past  month,  too  late  for  this  issue,  which  will 


of  the  eight  millions  of  people  who  looked  upon 
them  with  something  of  the  desire,  which  Mother 
Eve  had,  not  only  to  possess,  but  what  is  better, 
to  go  home  and  raise  them. 

3rd.  Through  the  letters  and  personal  narratives 
of  visitors  to  their  friends  at  home,  united  with  the 


appear  in  the  March  No. — for  which,  our  thanks. 
One  on  Small  Farms  and  Hogs;  one  on  Deep 
Plowing  and  Moisture;  one  on  Poultry  and  Brahmas; 
one  on  Clean  Cellars  and  Health. 

That's  just  what  we  want— facts  and  experience* 
from  practical  farmers, 
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Remedies  Against  Worms  and  Insects. 

The  insect  question  is  a  very  important  one  ; 
they  will  destroy  us,  if  we  don't  destroy  them.  The 
following  modes  I  use  as  occasion  demands  and 
never  fail : 

Melon  and  cucumber  bugs  like  ladiah  leaves 
better  than  any  other  kind.  I  sow  a  few  radish 
seeds  in  each  hill  and  never  lose  a  plant.  Earth- 
worms, cut-worms,  white-grubs,  and,  in  fact,  all 
soft-bodied  worms,  are  easily  driven  out  by  salt 
sown  broadcast.  You  can  do  no  harm  with  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre,  but  half  a  bushel  is  ample. 
Dry  slacked  lime  is  also  effectual.  Potato-bugs 
find  their  "anti"  in  Paris  green — one  tablespoon- 
ful,  flour  ten  spoonsful  ;  water,  one  bucket ;  mix 
and  keep  mixed,  as  the  Paris  green  settles  ;  appl) 
with  a  watering-pot. 

For  cabbage-worms  apply  dry  salt  if  the  plants 
are  wet,  or  strong  brine  if  they  are  dry. 

Turnip  flies  are  destroyed  by  fine  slacked  lime, 
dusted  over  the  field. 

But  the  whole  tribe  of  depredators  are  wonder- 
fully kept  down  by  making  friends  of  the  birds. 
They  are  the  natural  enemies  of  all  insects,  worms, 
grubs,  &c. 

In  fighting  vermin,  we  must  not  try  to  oppose 
Nature,  but  to  rather  follow  her  plans,  and  assist 
her  if  she  fails. — Exchange. 

Marls. — Subscribers  frequently  inquire  of  us 
about  the  use  and  value  of  Marls.  The  subject  has 
been  repeatedly  commented  upon  in  past  numbers 
of  the  Marrland  Farmer  ;  and  we  now  cheerful- 
ly reply  to  questions  again,  as  we  particularly  Vish 
to  have  farmers,  everywhere,  make  inquiries,  and 
also  to  give  us  their  own  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  farmers  and  fruit 
growers. 

Mails  contain  lime  and  phosphates  in  rich  quan- 
tities; they  are  good  to  put  on  meadows  and  grain 
fields  ;  good  to  put  in  the  hill  for  corn  and  pota- 
toes; and  are  good  to  compost  with  the  manure 
pile,  and  better,  to  have  a  little  plaster  (gypsum) 
also  put  in  with  the  other  matters,  as  it  fixes  the 
ammonia  and  other  gases;  marl  is  good  to  compost 
with  leaves  or  leaf-mold,  for  the  small  fruit  vines 
and  bushes;  and  in  fact,  it  is  good  in  any  soil  and 
for  any  crops  where  lime  and  phosphates  are  need- 
ed and  beneficial. 

Any  land,  unless  fully  supplied  with  lime  and 
phosphates,  will  be  benefitted  by  the  application 
of  Marls;  they  are  rich  in  shell  and  insect  phos- 
phates and  lime;  and  we  think  they  are  not  fully 
appreciated  by  farmers  generally,  or  they  would  be 
more  freely  used.  They  make  an  excellent  top- 
dressing,  in  fall  or  spring,  for  winter  grain  and 


Leaves— Two  Fold  Uses. 

The  foliage  of  all  plants  and  trees  are  essential 
to  their  thrifty  growth,  both  on  the  trees  and  in  the 

ground.. 

No  more  useful  manure,  particularly  for  fruit 
trees,  can  be  found  or  applied  than  the  mold  of  de- 
cayed forest  leaves;  the  time  and  cost  of  scraping 
them  up  in  forests-use  them  for  stock  bedding,  then 
put  them  on  the  land,  or  use  them  for  mulch  around 
trees — affords  greater  profits  for  the  expense,  than 
almost  any  other  fertilizer;  this  is  one  great  use  of 
leaves;  the  other  use  is  explained  in  the  following, 
from  the  Home  Journal,  and  is  well  expressed  : 

Every  person  conversant  with  vegetable  phil- 
osophy, is  aware  that  the  all-important  requisite  in 
the  growth  of  fine  fruit,  is  a  good  supply  of  big, 
vigorous,  healthy  leaves.  A  tree  that  is  kept  de- 
foliated for  a  single  season  must  die  ;  and  fruit 
growing  upon  branches  which  are  deprived  of  their 
l.avesta  not  ripen-examples  of  which  are  furnished 
by  the  instant  cessation  of  growth  and  ripening  of 
fruit  upon  trees  and  grape  vines,  which  have  be- 
come stripped  by  leaf-blight.  In  one  instance,  a 
dense  mass  of  plums  remained  half  grown  and 
flavorless  for  several  weeks,  in  conseqeunce  of  the 
premature  dropping  of  the  foliage — a  second  crop 
of  leaves,  three  weeks  afterwards,  effected  the  com- 
pletion of  their  growth  and  their  ripening  to  hon- 
ied sweetness." 


Fertilizing  Power  of  Pollen. — Prof.  Delpino. 
of  Italy,  has  experimented  on  the  various  degrees 
of  fertilizing  power  in  the  pollen  of  different  mod«s 
of  bloom  for  impregnating  stigmas:  I.  Where  the 
anthers  fertilize  the  stigmas  of  the  flowers.  2. 
The  stigma  of  another  flower  in  the  same  mass  of 
flowers.  3.  The  stigma  of  a  flower  on  another  part 
of  the  same  plant.  4.  Where  the  flowers  are  on 
different  plants. 

It  was  found  by  experiment  that  the  last  men- 
tioned produced  the  most  perfect  fertilization,  and 
so  on  in  the  inverse  of  the  order  named.  Whether 
the  difference  is  slight  or  marked,  we  are  not  in- 
formed, and  in  the  case  of  strawberries  and  some 
other  plants,  there  may  be  exceptions. 

Hens  and  Orchards. — We  speak  from  actual 
experience  when  we  advise  every  farmer,  owning  an 
orchard  of  any  kind,  to  make  it  a  hen  pasture.  Fowls 
are  most  industrious  insect  hunters,  and  they  will 
daily  destroy  thousands  of  bugs,  worms  and  other 
tree  destroyers,  fertilizing  the  land  at  the  same 
time  with  their  droppings.  Let  anyone  cive  them 
a  chance  and  they  will  prove  themselves  most  val- 
uable assistants,  and  the  orchard  will  not  be  slow 
in  showing  the  benefit  of  their  industry-Exchange. 
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Keep  the  Weeds  Down. 

Weeds  growing  among  the  crops  are  detrimental 
both  by  absorbing  the  virtues  of  the  soil,  and  by 
choking  and  crowding  the  plants,  and  hence,  should 
be  kept  down  until  the  crops  are  harvested;  after 
that  it  will  do  no  hurt  to  let  them  grow  and  make 
a  mass  of  vegetable  matter  to  plow  into  the  soil 
before  they  go  to  seed  in  which  case  they  will  do 
good.    The  following  is  worthy  of  attention: 

"The  London  Garden  remarks:  The  only  rem- 
edy for  weeds  is  a  prompt  destruction  in  a  young 
state.  Weeds  are  easily  eradicated  if  never  allow- 
ed to  advance  beyond  the  seed-leaf.  Once  let 
their  roots  run  deep  and  wide,  and  their  tops  rise 
high,  and  then  the  weeds  are  masters  in  the  garden. 
It  provokes  one  to  see  the  complacency  with  which 
some  cultivators  allow  seeds  to  establish 
themselves  in  flower-beds  or  borders,  or  on  roads 
or  walks,  and  their  subsequent  futile  efforts  to  sub- 
jugate them.  Prompt  destruction  will  vanquish  the 
very  worst  of  them.  Plantains,  grass,  thistles,  and 
docks,  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate. 
But,  if  by  any  neglect,  these  have  gained  a  strong 
footing  in  any  garden,  constant  beheading  alone 
will  destroy  them.  No  plant  can  live  long  if  never 
allowed  to  form  leaves  or  stems,  and  the  shortest, 
surest,  easiest  way  to  eradicate  the  worst  weeds  is 
by  incessant  cutting  off  of  their  visible  parts." 


Water  Melon  Sugar. — We  find  the  following 
in  our  exchanges;  it  is  known  by  the  readers  of  the 
the  Maryland  Farmer,  that  melons  for  syrup  and 
sugar  have  been  often  mentioned  in  its  columns  ; 
and  at  least  40  years  ago,  when  we  were  a  boy  in 
the  Genesee  Valley,  father  made  syrup  and  sugar 
of  water  melon  juice;  and  more  than  20  years  ago 
we  made  the  same  in  Illinois. 

It  is  a  good  and  profitable  product;  and  where 
lands  are  sandy,  warm  and  rich,  it  can  be  made  a 
large,  rich  business. 

„  A  new  syrup  is  now  being  manufactured  from 
the  juice  of  water-melons  in  Florida.  Twelve 
gallons  of  juice  yield  one  gallon  of  syrup,  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  works  hope  to  make  the  ratio 
nine  to  one  by  improvements  in  the  process.  The 
melon  has  long  been  known  as  a  possible  source  of 
sugar  but  only  lately  has  it  been  treated  for  that 
product.  The  Florida  factory  is  the  first  perhaps, 
established  in  the  South.  In  California  the  experi- 
ment is  not  quite  so  new.  A  considerable  amount 
of  syrup  and  some  sugar  are  made  from  Water- 
melons on  an  islaud  in  Sacremento  river,  where 
that  fruit  grows  abundantly  and  in  perfection." 


Blackberry  Preparations. 


This  delicious  and  beautiful  small  fruit  is  sus- 
ceptible of  many  transformations  for  our  enjoy- 
ment, besides  its  natural  form  ;  it  makes  excellent 
jellies,  jams,  preserves,  puddings,  wines  an(l  other 
dishes  ;  and  as  we  have  been  requested  to  furnish 
recipes,  we  give  below  several,  from  the  Ladies' 
Book,  on  this  jucy,  healthful  subject,  for  our  lady 
readers  : 

Preserve. — Same  as  strawberries  :  Crush  one 
quart  of  fully  ripe  berries,  with  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar  ;  put  over  gentle  fire  and  stew  till  it  is  thin  ; 
put  in  a  gill  of  fourth-proof  brandy  ;  stir  constantly 
while  over  the  fire  ;  then  put  in  pots  or  jars,  closed 
tightly. 

Puddings. — One  quart  of  blackberries  ;  six  large 
apples,  pared  and  cut  in  thin  slices  ;  half  a  pound 
of  sugar,  and  three  slices  of  lemon  peel  ;  make  a 
light  paste  or  crust,  line  a  deep  dish  ;  fill  it  with 
the  fruit  and  sugar  ;  boil  slowly  for  an  hour  ;  then 
serve  with  nutmeg,  sugar  and  cream. 

Jelly. — Gather  the  blackberries  when  perfectly 
ripe,  in  dry  weather  ;  put  them  in  ajar,  and  the  jar 
in  hot  water,  keeping  it  boiling  till  the  juice  is  ex- 
tracted ;  then  pass  it  through  a  jelly  bag,  without 
pressing  ;  for  every  pint  of  the  juice  add  one  pound 
of  clean  sugar,  and  boil  20  to  30  minutes,  skiming 
off  all  skums  that  rise  to  the  surface  ;  then  put 
in  jars  and  cover  tightly  with  paper  ;  keep  it  in  cool 
place. 

Blackberry  Cake. — One  cup  of  blackberry  jam, 
half  cup  of  flour,  three  eggs,  three  tablespoonsful 
of  milk,  one  teaspoonfui  of  soda  ;  add  mutmeg  and 
spices  to  suit  the  taste  ;  then  bake  in  two  sheets. 

Cordial. — Squeeze  juice  from  berries;  to  every 
pint  add  one  pint  of  water:  to  each  quart  of  mixture, 
add  one  pint  of  pure  whiskey  or  good  brandy  ; 
sweeten  to  suit  taste  with  refined  sugar,  and  spices 
to  please.  This  recipe  is  good  for  other  berries 
and  cordial. 

Great  Exhibition  of  Potatoes. — A  great  ex. 
hibition  of  potatoes  took  place  at  Alexandria  pal- 
ace, near  London,  Eng.,  in  the  autumn.  Nearly 
3,000  dishes  filled  the  long  tables,  and  made  a 
show  equal  to  our  great  fruit  shows.  Ornamental 
or  foliage  plants  extended  along  the  centres  of  the 
tables.  The  best  specimens  came  from  Scotland, 
and  among  the  24  sorts  in  the  best  or  prbe  collec- 
tion, were  Prolific,  Snowflake,  Climax  and  Early 
Vermont,  American  varieties.  The  latter  took  one 
of  the  prizes  for  single  dishes, 
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Growing  Strawberries. 


THE  MATTED  HILL  SYSTEM. 


There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  "  hill "  or  "  stool "  plan  is  a  failure  be- 
cause of  hard  winters.  Fruit  is  much  larger  and 
finer  grown  by  the  stool  system,  (that  is,  keeping 
all  runners  clipped  off).  And  the  reasons  for  this 
is,  that  the  ground  gets  better  cultivated,  and  the 
plants  being  worked  upon  all  sides,  makes  a  luxu- 
riant growth,  and  bears  in  proportion.  Now, 
we  can  adopt  some  plan  by  which  the  soil  can  be 
kept  better  stirred  all  aiound  the  plants,  we  know 
fine  fruit  will  be  attained.  Therefore,  we  propose 
what  we  will  style  the  "  matted  hill  system,"  which 
is  as  follaws  :  Prepare  the  ground  well,  mark  it 
3  or  3m  ^eet  each  way,  as  for  corn,  and  at  each  cros- 
sing of  marker  set  a  strawberry  plant,  (or.  if  you 
have  plenty  of  them,  two  in  each  place  will  be  saf- 
er and  better).  Keep  the  culttvator  running  both 
ways,  and  quite  often  as  plants  commence  to  run 
freely,  and  by  doing  this,  and  when  cleaning  the 
hills  by  hand  drawing  stray  plants  and  covering 
with  earth,  a  matted  hill  will  soon  be  formed  i|  to 
2  feet  across.  We  have  noticed  that  where  were 
cancies  in  matted  rows,  and  clumps  ot  plants  here 
and  there,  that  the  fruit  was  much  finer  than  where 
the  matted  rows  of  plants  were  continuous. 

Roots  of  strawberry  plants  run  much  farther 
than  what  one  would  suppose,  and  where  the 
ground  is  filled  with  them,  the  finest  is  not  so  fine 
as  when  they  can  have  more  room,  We  advise  the 
trying  of  this  plan  by  those  who  have  plenty  of 
land  and  horse  help,  and  but  little  hand  help. — 
After  they  are  through  bearing  a  small  plow,  with 
a  sharp  knife  or  wheel,  can  be  run  through  both 
ways,  and  hills  plowed  down  closely,  ground  lev- 
eled off,  and  cultivator  and  hoe  run  through  as  be- 
fore.— Purdys  Fruit  Recorder. 


Wisconsin  APPLES.-Pierce  County  Herald  says: 
Mr.  T.  Bateman,  of  Ellsworth,  has  gathered  this 
fall  220  bushels  of  apples,  of  the  Transcendant 
variety,  from  50  trees,  set  five  years  ago  last  spring, 
occupying  a  piece  of  ground  10x200  feet,  and  con- 
taining about  72  rods.  Me  has  sold  185  bushels, 
at  50  cents  per  bushel.  At  the  same  rate,  one  acre 
would  yield  a  crop  worth  $220. 


""Thomas,  of  what  fruit  is  cider  made?"  "Don't 
know,  sir."  "Why,  what  a  stupid  boy!  What  did 
you  get  when  yo  robbed  farmer  Jones's  orchard?" 
"I  p>t  a  thrashing,  sir." 


Co-Operative  Iudnstrial  Association 
of  Virginia. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  co-operative,  joint  stock 
company,  formed  by  gentlemen  in  Virginia,  Wash- 
|  ington  and  New  York  ;  several  of  whom  we  are 
personally  acquainted  with,  and  know  them  to  be 
men  of  integrity,  enterprize,  and  financial  ability. 
Board  of  Directors : 

EDWARD  DANIELS,  of  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

TAPPAN  TOWNSEND,  of  New  York. 

THOMAS  J.  DURANT,  of  Wash* ton,  D.  C. 

HILL  MAN  TROTH,  of  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

SAMUEL  LEAVITT,  of  New  York. 

C.  C.  ELLIS,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  A.  ROWLAND,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  J.  A.  Rowland,  No.  600  Sixth  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  Association  : 

1.  To  make  industry  more  honorable,  attractive 
and  profitable,  and  to  secure  the  industrious  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  products  and  profits 
of  their  labor. 

2.  To  combine  and  organize  capital  and  labor  in 
harmonious  union  as  co-operative  factors  of  a  com- 
mon product,  and  thus  secure  orderly  and  economic 
activity  of  productive  power  instead  of  the  preva- 
lent confused,  wasteful  and  ineffective  efforts. 

3.  To  secure  thorough  practical  education  to 
every  child,  tender. care  to  the  sick  and  disabled, 
and  a  guarantee  of  competence  in  old  age. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  the  Company 
propose  to  unite  capital  with  a  large  number  of 
workers  skilled  in  all  the  industrial  pursuits  essen- 
to  comfortable  living. 

The  following  statement  of  principles  and  plan 
of  operation  will  indicate  the  method  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  secure  a  just  compensation  for  labor 
and  an  equitable  distribution  of  its  products  : 

1.  All  payments  for  labor  or  service  in  everv 
pursuit  shall  be  governed  by  these  essential  prin- 
ciples, to  wit  :  That  every  pursuit  necessary  to 
the  well  being  of  the  community  is  equally  as  hon- 
orable, dignified  and  useful  as  every  other,  and 
should  be  equally  rewarded,  unless  attended  by 
harship  or  danger,  when  its  reward  should  be  in- 
creased. 2.  That  the  average  hours'  labor  and 
product  in  any  one  pursuit  ahall  be  the  precise 
equivalent  of  the  average  hours'  labor  and  product 
of  any  and  every  other  pursuit.  The  average 
hours'  labor  being  taken  and  deemed  to  be  that 
amount  of  labor  which  the  average  workman  in 
each  pursuit  can  perform  in  one  hour,  and  the 
average  hour's  product  what  an  average  workman 
can  create  in  one  hour, 
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Kent  County  Agricultural  Society. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 


One  of  our  esteemed  subscribers,  Samuel  Van- 
nort,  Esq.,  while  forwarding  his  subscription 
money,  also  sends  the  report  of  the  election  of  of- 
ficers of  the  Kent  County  Agricultural  Society, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 

The  election  resulted  as  follows  : 

President,  Wm.  W.  Stephens;  Vice-President,  S, 
Vannort ;  Secretary,  Dr.  F.  Worrel  ;  Treasurer, 
Thomas  C.  Parsons  ;  Librarian,  S.  Lecates  ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  J.  W.  Corey.  The  members 
present  all  manifested  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

This  organization  has  many  of  the  best  farmers 
of  Kent — men  of  intelligence,  wealth  and  culture. 

We  should  be  pleased  if  officers  or  members  of 
societies,  generally,  would  send  us  their  proceed- 
ings. 

Peas  and  Bickwheat. — In  reply  to  a  subscri- 
ber, in  regard  to  the  benefits  of  Peas  and  Buck- 
wheat as  crops  to  plow  in  for  green  soiling  fertili- 
zers, we  have  to  say,  that  on  light  land,  that  i> 
rather  porous  Peas  are  best,  as  also  on  land  that  is 
somewhat  worm;  if  sown  broad  cast  2 \  to  3^  bush- 
els to  the  acre;  if  sown  with  drill,  \\  to  2  bushels 
per  acre  is  sufficient,  on  very  poor  land  more  seed 
is  needed  than  on  rich  land.  They  may  be  put  in 
any  time  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  June 
according  to  the  time  it  is  desired  to  plow  them  in. 

If  the  land  is  stiff  and  tenacious,  and  it  is  desir- 
ed to  make  it  loose  and  porous,  Buckwheat  is  best, 
as  it  allows  the  air  to  circulate  through  the  soil. 
If  it  is  designed  to  have  the  buckwheat  ripen  for 
plump  seed,  it  should  be  sown  early,  in  order  to 
have  the  seed  ripen  before  the  hot  summer  sun 
blasts  it;  but  if  designed  only  to  reach  the  blossom 
and  milky  state,  it  may  be  sown  so  as  to  give  it 
time  to  reach  that  state  by  the  time  it  is  to  be 
plowed  in  for  a  fertilizer,  which  should  be  two  or 
three  weeks  before  seeding  for  winter  grain.  It 
makes  a  good  soil  for  grass  and  clover. 


Danville,  Va.,  and  its  Tobacco  Inter j.sts. — 
We  received  a  short  time  since  a  private  letter 
from  a  young  gentleman,  formerly  a  resident  of 
Charles  county,  in  which  he  incidentally  speaks  of 
Danville,  his  present  residence.    He  says  : 

This  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  thrifty 
towns  in  the  South.  Tobacco  is  the  great  staple 
of  trade  and  makes  the  town  what  it  is.  There 
have  been  marketed  here  this  year  already  about 
23,000,000  lbs.  and  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  the 
old  crop  to  come  in,  probably  5,000,000  lbs. — Port 
Tobacco  'Times. 


The  National  Finances. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

The  report  shows  that  the  net  revenues  for  the 
fiscal  year  were  $287,482,029.16,  and  the  net  ex- 
penditures were  $258,459,797.33,  leaving  a  surplus 
revenue,  exclusive  of  provisions  for  the  sinking 
fund,  of  $28,022,241.83. 

The  revenues  yielded  $9,974,105.98,  less  than 
the  estimate,  and  that  the  net  expense  amounted 
to  $9,987,746.43  less  than  was  anticipated,  exhib- 
iting a  net  revenue  of  $20,022,241.83,  or  $13,640.- 
45  in  excess  of  the  amount  contemplated. 

From  the  statement  of  actual  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  first  quarter,  that  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  of  the  estimates  of  the  same  for  the 
remaining  three  quarters,  based  upon  existing 
laws,  it  is  expected  that  the  revenues  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  yield  the  sum  of  $264,292,- 
449.59,  and  that  the  expenditures  will  amount  to 
$237,628,753.35,which  will  leave  a  surplus  revenue 
of  $26,663,696,24. 

The  amount  which  ahould  be  applied  to  the 
sinking  fnnd  is  estimated  at  $33,705,806.67.  The 
surplus  revenues  will  fall  below  that  amount,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  department,  by  not  less  than  $7,042,- 
110.43. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1878,  will  be  $270,050,000.  For 
the  slme  period  the  total  estimated  expenditures, 
exclusive  of  the  sinking  fund  account  and  princi- 
pal of  the  public  debt,  is  $243,350,704. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  there  will  be 
a  snrplus  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1878,  applica- 
ble to  the  sinking  fund,  of  $26,699,296.  The  es- 
timated amount  required  by  law  to  be  set  apart 
for  that  fund  is  $35,391,076.60.  If,  therefore, 
these  estimates  prove  to  be  approximately  correct, 
there  will  be  a  deficiency  in  this  account  of 
$8,691,800.60. 

Rouen  Ducks.— The  London  Agricultural  Ga- 
zettee  in  giving  some  directions  to  a  breeder  of 
Rouen  ducks,  say :  44  Rouen  drakes  and  ducks 
should  be  the  counterparts  of  wild  ducks  in  color. 
The  drake  should  have  a  narrow  white  ring  round 
the  neck — a  broad  one  is  a  defect.  The  duck 
must  have  no  ring,  if  she  have,  she  should  go  into 
the  kitchen.  She  must  not  be  bred  from.  The 
duck  must  have  the  dark  bill,  with  yellow  sides 
and  point ;  leaden  or  green  bills  are  both  disquali- 
fications.   Duck  and  drake  alike  must  have  dull 

orange-colored  legs  ;  they  cannot  be  too  large.  

Oats  and  barley  are  good  food.  The  young  want 
meal,  gravel  and  growing  grass,  put  in  a  shallow 
vessel  with  water  ;  the  same  is  good  for  adults.  A 
little  raw  meat  adds  much  to  their  weight 
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Woodlawn  Farmers'  Clnb. 


This  practical  old  Virginia  Society  held  its  regu- 
lar monthly  ses>ion.  on  December  30,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  R.  F.  Roberts,  near  Alexandria. 

From  the  Virginia  Sentinel  we  make  extracts  of 
proceedings. 

VALUE  OF  LIMES. 

The  comparative  value  of  stone  and  oyster  shell 
lime  was  discussed  in  all  it  bearings,  and  the  prac- 
tical benefits  derived  from  the  application  of  each 
kind  by  individual  members  elicited  the  fact  that 
lime  may  be  and  often  is  applied  without  any  ap- 
parent benefit,  either  because  there  is  no  vegetable 
matter  for  the  lime  to  act  upon,  or  perhaps  there  is 
already  a  sufficient  supply  of  lime  in  the  soil. 

Lime  is  not  a  manure,  but  merely  a  mechanical 
gent  acting  in  combination  with  organic  matter, 
rendering  it  capable  of  being  appropriated  as  plant 
food. 

The  comparative  purity  of  stone  and  oyster  shell 
lime  was  next  considered.  No  one  present  could 
give  the  analysis  of  oyster-shell  lime,  but  it  was 
generally  believed  to  be  as  pure  as  any  lime. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Howland  said  there  could  be  no  dif- 
ference in  the  action  of  the  two  kinds  of  lime  on 
organic  matter  if  they  were  of  equal  purity. 

Critical  Committee  for  next  meeting, was  appoint- 
ed, consisting  of  Samuel  Pullman,  Roberts^nd 
Walsh. 

After  supper,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  splendid 
farm  of  Benjamin  Barton,  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1877. 


Glamorgan, — This  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Easter's  fine  Hambletonian  Stallion,  a  detailed 
account  of  which  is  found  in  our  advertising  col- 
umns. He  is  five  years  old,  good  size,  fine  form 
and  motion  with  rare  speed;  his  character  needs  no 
commendation  from  us  ;  we  speak  of  this  splendid 
young  horse  only  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  that 
we  regard  him  as  a  superior  acquisition  to  the 
horses  of  this  State  and  region.  We  know  much  of 
the  excellence  of  the  Hambletonians  for  the  farm, 
the  road  and  the  turf. 

The  farmers  and  horse  breeders  will  be  wise  to 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  improving  the  quality 
and  value  of  their  horses;  for,  added  to  all  other 
good  qualites,  the  Hambletonians  are  the  most  in- 
telligent and  pleasant  tempered  horses  that  we 
ever  raised,  and  we  have  had  experience  with  them 
in  past  years. 

These  are  also  characteristics  of  the  genuine 
Morgans  and  Blackhawks,  both  of  which  we  have 
raised, 


What  is  a  Car-LooU. 

Nominally  a  car-load  is  20,000  pounds.  It  is  al- 
so 70  barrels  of  salt,  70  barrels  of  lime,  90  barrels 
of  flour,  60  barrels  of  whisky,  200  sacks  of  flour, 
6  cords  of  wood,  18  to  20  head  of  cattle, 
50  to  60  head  of  hogs,  80  to  100  head  of  sheep, 
9000  feet  of  solid  boards,  17,000  feet  of  siding 
13.000  feet  of  flooring,  40,000  shingles,  one-hal, 
ess  of  hard  lumber,  one-fourth  less  of  green  lumber, 
one- tenth  of  joists,  scantling,  and  all  other  large 
timbers,  340  bushels  of  wheat,  400  of  corn  680  of 
oats,  400  of  barley,  360  of  flax-seed,  360  of  apples, 
430  of  Irish  potatoes,  370  of  sweet  potatoes,  1000 
bushels  of  bran. — Boston  Transa  ipt. 


Wheat  &  Corn. — We  had  a  pleasant  call  and 
chat,  last  month,  from  Messrs.  Isaac  Motter,  and 
John  Welty,  of  Washington  Co.,  Md. 

Mr.  Motter  has  been  raising  Mediterranean 
wheat,  for  several  years  with  fine  success.  He  is 
now  experimenting  with  a  variety  which  he  calls 
"Grecian"  wheat,  from  which  he  expects  favorable 
results.  Also,  with  a  variety  of  Alabama  corn, 
called  "Kuklux"  corn,  with  half  a  dozen  ears,  and 
often  more,  to  the  stalk,  of  which  he  has  high  hopes. 

Mr.  Welty,  the  past  season,  harvested  a  34-acre 
field  of  Fultz  wheat,  before  noticed  by  us,  which 
gave  him  30  bushels  the  acre — a  good  yield. 

Old  Washington  Co.,  may  well  be  proud  of  such 
farmers;  they  are  steady  paying  and  reading  sub- 
scribers of  the  Maryland  Farmer. 


Societies  and  CLUBS.-We  have  received  a  pam- 
phlet, from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, giving  a  list  of  Agricultural  Societies  and 
Farmers'  Clubs,  and  a  list  of  Agricultural  Colleges. 

It  is  generally  correct,  and  a  convenient  refer- 
ence; but  shows  several  notable  omissions. 

It  gives  none  of  the  National  Societies,  as  the 
American  Pomological  Society;  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Congress;  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion; the  National  Grange,  and  some  others.  It 
also  omits  sereral  popular  county  societies  of  Mary- 
land. 


The  Weather. — Well,  that's  a  subject  you  may 
have  heard  spoken  of  belore,  somewhere;  there  has 
been  more  snow  and  sleighing,  in  Maryland,  this 
winter,  than  is  remembered  by  any  25-year  old 
belle.  There  were  heavy  falls  of  snow  during  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  January,  enough  to  make 
tolerable  good  sleighing;  warm  and  pleasant,  now, 
though. 
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English  Clover  Seeds. — Our  London  corres- 
pondents, John  Shaw  &  Sons,  in  sending  us  a  sam- 
ple of  very  handsome  clove)  seed,  raised  in  England, 
add  the  following : 

"Our  crop,  on  this  side,  is  short  this  year,  so 
that  we  have  been  importing  largely  from  your 
side." 

Thiis  agrees  with  the  statement  we  had  seen  in 
the  foreign  papers,  of  a  short  crop  of  clover  seed  in 
England.  Our  farmers  may  take  the  lesson,  and 
govern  their  own  operations  accordingly. 

The  Shenandoah. — One  of  the  richest  and 
most  pleasant  regions  in  old  Virginia  is  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  Country.  The  county  of  that  name, 
of  which  Woodstock  is  the  handsome  county-seat, 
is  a  splendid  county  of  farms  and  farmers  ;  in  this 
county  is  the  fine  ancient  town  of  New-Market, 
where  Prof.  Benton's  excellent  Polytechnic  School 
is  located. 

But  about  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  lo- 
cality of  the  Shenandoah  country,  is  Marks 
VILLE,  in  Page  county,  of  which  Luray  is  th± 
county-seat.  Marksville  is  a  thriving  village, 
among  the  mountains,  on  a  beautiful  si  ream  which, 
runs  into  the  river  ;  and  one  of  the  meritorious 
characteristics  of  Marksville  is,  that  they  raise 
large  quantities  of  good  fruit  and  pay  for  a  goodly 
club  of  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Another  attractive  locality  in  this  county  is  the 
old  town  of  Strasbukg,  romantically  barricaded 
by  rugged  hills. 


Verbena  Rust. — Much  inconvenience  has  been 
suffered  by  limited  flower  growers  from  a  preva- 
lence of  what  is  called  "  Verbena  Rust."  It  has 
been  found,  in  many  instances,  that  powdered 
charcoal  and  sulphur,  lightly  dusted  on  the  leaves 
and  on  the  earth  around  the  plants,  is  both  a  pre- 
ventive and  remedy,  for  this  rust. 

The  microscrope  has  revealed  the  fact  that  a 
very  minute  insect  is  the  cause.  The  sulphur  kills 
these,  and  the  charcoal  helps  the  plants  to  more 
vigorous  growth  and  to  revive  from  injuries. 


Wicomico,  and  Sheep. — We  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant call,  last  week,  from  Mr.  M.  A.  Parsons,  presi- 
dent of  Wicomico  Agricultural  Society,  and  Mr. 
E.  S.  Toadvine,  secretary  of  the  same,  who  paid  us 
for  a  good  club  of  subscribers  to  the  Maryland 
Farmer.  Speaking  of  raising  more  sheep  in  Mary- 
land those  gentlemen  were  earnest  and  eloquent  in 
representations  that  farmers  need  more  effective 
protection  for  sheep  against  dogs,  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  Maryland  Farmer  has  always  insist- 
ed upon  it. 


Complimentary  NoTEs.-Very  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers, in  letters  renewing  their  subscriptions  to 
the  Maryland  Farmer,  for  1877,  add  very  pleas- 
ant testimony  to  the  practical  usefulness  of  our 
Magazine;  and  some  of  them  prove  their  esteem 
for  it  by  sending  names  of  their  neighbors  as  new 
subscribers;  all  of  this  is  very  encouraging  to  us, 
for  which  we  feel  sincere  thanks,  and  would  pub- 
lish them,  only  that  it  would  take  up  too  much  room; 
we  are  none  the  less  encouraged  by  them,  though. 

Value  of  Sheep. — It  used  to  be  an  old  saying, 
that  a  sheep  was  worth  its  keep  for  cleaning  and 
manuring  land.  "R.  W."  One  of  our  subscribers 
in  Baltimore  co.,  called  in,  the  other  day,  to  pay 
up,  and  informed  us  that  he  applied  different  man- 
ures on  different  pieces  of  corn,  and  got  best  results 
from  the  sheep  manure.  In  another  case,  he  hab- 
itually salted  his  sheep  on  a  barren-hill  o(  land,  and 
their  droppings  soon  made  it  a  rich  piece  of  ground, 
bringing  luxuriant  growth  of  grass. 

* 

Coloring  Butter.—  There  are  many  advertise- 
ments of  artificial  coloring  matters  for  Butter;  but 
we  should  avoid  them  all.  The  best  and  only  true 
way,  to  color  butter  is  to  feed  the  cows  liberally 
with  rich,  succulent  feed;  in  winter  give  plenty  of 
roots,  as  beets,  carrots  and  parsnips,  with  bright 
millet  hay  or  corn-fodder,  all  of  them  cut  up  fine- 
ly, and  made  clean. 

Statistics. — -We  have  been  favored  with  a 
couple  of  statistical  charts,  by  Mr.  Dodge,  of  the 
Agricultural  Bureau;  one  of  which  shows  areas  of 
cotton  production;  and  the  other,  average  of  farm 
wages  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

These  tables  show  that  in  the  Southern  and 
South-eastern  states  the  wages  are  the  lowest,  and 
highest  in  the  Pacific  States. 


Wheat  in  Talbot  Co. — Writing  from  a  portion 
of  this  county,  "J.  C.  A."  sends  us  a  club  of  new 
subscribers — and  adds,  that  "  on  account  of  the 
cool,  windy  October  and  the  rigorous  winter  the 
later  seeding  of  wheat  is  looking  quite  poorly,  in- 
deed." A  light  top  dressing  of  manure,  or  forest- 
leaf  mold,  or  muck  saves  from  winter-killing. 


Timely. — Now  is  the  time  for  farmers  to  lay  in 
a  good  stock  of  The  Farmer,  and  other  agricult- 
ural papers,  for  their  entertainment  and  aid  during 
the  year. 


Land  -The  Soldiers'  Home  grounds,  near  Wash- 
ington, have  been  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  40  acres 
which  were  bought  for  $30,000. 
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Educated  Farmers. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  are  successful  and 
highly  respected  that  possess  little  education;  but 
they  are  careful,  observing  and  have  good,  sound 
sense;  but  with  more  liberal  education  and  general 
reading  they  even  could  accomplish  the  same 
results  with  more  ease  and  pleasure  to  themselves. 

Knowledge  of  almost  any  branch  of  useful  edu- 
cation will  be  of  value  to  the  young  farmer.  Our 
age  is  a  progressive  one.  The  rapid  trasporation, 
by  steam,  in  a  great  degree,  lessens  the  difference 
of  prices  and  values  at  distant  markets;  and  the 
telegraph  greatly  abridges  as  well  as  expe- 
dites the  forms  of  communication.  Both  railaoads 
and  telegraphs,  as  well  as  many  commercial  houses, 
require  their  clerks  and  other  employees  to  under- 
stand and  be  able  to  write  phonograpy  or  short- 
hand. 

Frequently,  from  accidents,  ill-health,  or  other 
circumstances,  young  farmers  and  old  ones,  find  it 
necessary  or  convenient,  to  go  into  stores,  officies 
or  factories  for  employment,  and  if  educated, — well- 
versed  in  popular  branches  of  business  education, 
they  can  much  more  surely  and  readily  command 
positions  and  good  pay;  while  education  and  knowl- 
edge also  render  them  better  farmers,  for  the 
possession. 

Besides,  if  they  have  some  knowledge  of  ail  these 
things,  they  are  better  prepared  to  enjoy  and  ap- 
preciate what  they  read  and  the  lectures  they  hear; 
better  still,  if  they  acquired  skill  in  short-hand 
writing  they  can  take  such  notes  or  reports  of  the 
lectures,  speeches  or  sermons  which  they  hear  as 
will  be  useful  or  pleasant  at  a  future  time,  when 
they  wish  to  think  of  them. 

And  there  is  no  young  farmer  but  has  time 
enough  to  study  and  learn  very  much,  without  hin- 
dering his  business,  at  all,  if  he  don't  spend  his 
leisure  hours  at  the  races,  the  courts,  or  at  the  cor- 
ner grocery  or  tavern.  We  always  found  time  to 
study,  and  worked  hard,  too. 

■'  -  '  ■  «  m  »  • 

To  Prevent  Worms  in  Fruit. — Professors  Den- 
is, of  Lyons,  recommends,  that  with  the  view  of 
preventing  fruits  from  being  worm-eaten,  the  fruit 
trees  ought  to  be  watered  when  in  flower,  with  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  vinegar  and  ten  of  water ; 
the  insects  are  thus  prevented  from  depositing  their 
eggs  in  the  ovary  of  the  flower. 

French  agriculturists  generally  do  not  estimate 
their  profits  this  year  beyond  one  and  one-half  to 
two  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  The  "  sweet  sim- 
plicity of  the  three  per  cent,"  is  thus  a  belter  spe- 
culation. 


Farms  and  Hogs. 

One  of  our  subscribers  Mr.  Jacob  Cronise,  in 
Botetort  County,  Va.,  after  giving  some  experience 
in  the  advantage  of  dividing  a  large  farm  into 
smaller  ones,  gives  the  following  results: 

"I  have  settled  my  sons  on  land  in  1  his  county, 
so  that  we  now  have  fize  Cronise  farms  on  land 
that  before  was  one  farm.  I  will  give  you  the 
weight  of  hogs,  which  I  killed  this  week,  January 
26  on  my  own  100-acre  Dixie  farm;  I  got  the  stock 
through  advertisement  in  the  Maryland  Farmer. 
One  hog  weighed  553  lbs.,  and  one  525  lbs.  27 

months  old ;  .....  1,078 
Eight,  fifteeen  months  old,  weighed,  .  2,579 
Killed  eight,  9  months  old,  for  home  use  .  1404 

Total       ....         .  5,061 
And  on  the  farms  of  the  sons  are  30  hogs  yet  to 
kill  and  ship. 

[Note. — That's  the  right  work  and  right  talk : 
Mr.  Cronise  sold  a  fine  farm,  in  Maryland,  at  large 
price;  then,  bought  a  large  tract  of  poor,  cheap 
lands,  in  Virginia;  divided  it  into  smaller  farms, 
with  his  enterprising  sons  on  them  ;  manured, 
stocked  and  cultivated  well — "  making  two  blades 
to  grow,  where  but  one  grew  before;"  and  all  are 
now  prospering,  contented,  and  pay  promptly  for 
their  Magazine. — Eds.  Md.  Farmer?^ 

Celery. — Celery  some  time  ago  was  pronoun- 
ced by  somebody  to  be  a  sort  of  cure-all  for  diseas- 
es to  which  the  human  frame  is  subjected  ;  and 
forthwith  the  absurd  idea  was  taken  up  by  a  spec- 
ulating pill-maker,  and  now  we  have  upon  the  mar- 
ket wonderful  celery  pills,  with  quotations  from 
"opinions"  of  their  surprising  efficacy.  Fools  seem 
to  multiply  instead  of  diminish,  from  the  fact,  as 
one  might  infer,  that  the  fool-killer  has  not  lately 
been  around. 

The  above,  from  an  exchange  is  timely;  but, 
there  is  no  question  that  good,  fresh  celery,  when 
eaten  as  a  salad,  at  meals,  is  healthful  as  a  nervine, 
and  strengthener  of  the  nervous  system;  but  not 
when  made  up  into  quack  pills,  as  some  are  doing. 

Nut  Trees. — There  Are  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  Filberts  and  English  Walnuts  (Madiera 
nuts)  sold  in  Baltimore  which  are  imported  from 
other  countries,  which  may  just  as  well  be  raised 
here,  and  the  money  and  profits  saved  to  our  peo- 
ple. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  Filberts  and 
Madiera  nuts  in  Maryland.  The  following  item 
from  California  is  instructive  : 

"An  enterprising  Californian,  who  four  years 
ago  planted  1,000  acres  in  Walnuts  and  Almonds, 
will  net  over  $250,000  from  last  year's  crop." 
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Mignonnette  the  Year  ROUND.-Most  families, 
perhaps,  do  not  know  how  to  have  this  sweet  and 
pretty  flower  nearly  every  month  in  the  year,  but 
they  can  have  it  in  this  way.  The  following  hints 
upon  its  culture  in  this  way,  from  the  London  Gar- 
den  will  give  all  the  information  necessary  to  grow 
it  the  year  round  : 

V  Three  sowings  will,  under  proper  management, 
furnish  .good  flowering  plants  at  all  seasons,  and 
these  sowings  should  be  made  in  January  for  plants 
to  flower  early  in  the  summer  ;  in  May,  for  late 
summer  and  autumn  bloom,  and  in  August  for 
winter  use.  The  seeds  should  always  be  sown  in 
pots,  in  which  the  plants  are  to  remain,  for  mignon- 
ette, as  a  rule,  dislikes  transplantation.  Pots  of 
any  size  may  be  used,  but  the  most  convenient  are 
six-inch  ones. 


Signals  Corps  Reports.— The  returns  from  the 
signal  office,  show  the  rain  and  snow  fall  for  De- 
cember, to  be  1.95  inches;  the  average  temperature, 
for  same  month,  29.2  degrees. 

These  figures  are  below  those  of  last  year. 


Small  Farms  and  thorough  Tillage.— In  the 
Denton  Journal,  we  see  several  communications, 
which  forcibly  advocating  the  system  of  working  a 
little  land  well,  in  preference  to  large  areas  poorly. 
We  shall  copy  them  at  another  time. 

The  Southern  Industries. — This  is  the  name 
of  a  handsome  quarto  Journal,  published  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  edited  by  W.  T.  Hatch.  He  says  in 
his  conduct  of  the  paper  he  is  laboring  for  the 
general  and  national  good. 


North  Pacific  Rural.— Such  is  the  name  of  a 
well  printed  and  richly  filled  Agricultural  Maga- 
zine, published  monthly",  in  Seattle,  Washington 
Territory,  at  $1.50  per  annum,  by  B.  L.  Northrop. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  such  a  fine  paper  supported 
away  up  in  that  far  off  Northwestern  country. 


Baltimore  Markets. — Flour,  of  different  mills, 
$5.00  to  $9.25. — Wheat,  at  $1.51  to  $1.55. — Oats, 
37  to  42  cts. — Corn,  57  to  60  cts. — Rye  70  to  76 
cents. 


Northern  Pacific  Rural. — Such  is  the  name 
of  a  handsome  Monthly,  of  16  pages,  published  by 
H.  L.  Northrup,  at  Seattle,  Washington  Territory; 
price,  $1.50  per  annum.  It  is  well  filled  with  use- 
ful matter,  and  we  wish  it  abundant  success  in  that 
far  off  region. 


Vick's  Publications. — The  beautiful  annual, 
or  1877,  entitled  "  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden," 
issued  by  James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  is  re- 
ceived ;  and  it  is  the  handsomest  publication  we 
have  seen  ;  besides  being  filled  with  a  fund  of 
most  usefuf  information,  it  contains  many  exquisite 
colored  pictures  and  fine  engravings  ;  thus  emi- 
nently uniting  the  useful  with  the  beautiful. — 
Price.  50  cents.  It  is  a  fine  ornament  for  the  li- 
brary or  Parlor. 


Mount  Hope  Nurseries. — This  is  the  old,  ex- 
tensive and  splendid  establishment  of  Ellwanger 
and  Barry,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  We  have  received 
their  descriptive  catalogues  for  1877,  of  their  fruits, 
plants,  roses,  shrubs,  ornamental  trees  and  flowers, 
of  rare  excellence  and  in  vast  quantity  ;  they  con- 
tain elegant  colored  pictures  and  fine  engravings. 


Subsoiling,  AND  CLOVER.-Mr.  H.  A.  Burgoyne, 
one  of  our  prompt  subscribers,  gave  us  a  pleasant, 
call  and  explained  some  interesting  and  successful 
results  in  making  poor  worn-land  rich  and  produc- 
tive, by  means  of  sub-soil  plowing,  clovering,  with 
other  green  manuring,  and  the  application  of  lime 
and  phosphates. 


B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons. — This  popular  and  exten- 
sive establishment  sends  out  a  handsome  Almanacf 
and  Seed  Catalogue,  for  the  present  year,  full  of 
useful  information  to  farmers  and  gardeners. 


NEW  PAPERS. 

Lewis'  Rural,  is  a  new  agricultural  journal  just 
started  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  published  by  Mr. 
H.  N,  F.  Lewis,  an  able  and  experienced  writer 
on  Rural  Matters.  His  paper  is  handsomely 
printed,  and  is  about  the  livest  paper  published  in 
that  very  live  city.  It  is  issued  weekly,  at  $1.50 
per  year. 

Mr.  Hugo  Preyer,  editor  of  the  Staats  Zeitung, 
thus  addresses  Mr  Lewis — 

Dear  Sir  : — Allow  me  first  to  wish  you  a  merry 

Christmas,  and  also  tell  you  the  happiest  gift  I  re- 
ceived this  day  was  your  paper  among  my  ex- 
changes. I  am  glad  you  are  again  at  the  helm  to 
guide  the  ship  of  agriculture  into  its  true  channel. 

National  Grange. — The  National  Grange  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  held  its  last  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago,  during  November  last.  The  proceed- 
ings have  been  published  in  a  handsome  pamphlet, 
for  a  copy  of  which  the  Secretary  has  our  thanks. 
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Chats  with  the  Ladies  for  February, 


BY  PATUXENT  PLANTER. 


•**  Muttering,  the  winds  at  eve,  with  blunted  point, 

B  ow  hollow-blustering  from  the  south ;  subdued, 
The  fiost  resolves  into  a  trickling  thaw. 

Spotted,  the  mountains  shine ;  h  ose  sleet  decends, 
And  floods  the  country  round  ;  the  rivers  swell, 

Of  bonds  impatient,  sudden  from  the  hills, 
O'er  rocks  and  woods,  iu  broad,  brown  cataracts, 

A  thousand  snow-fed  torrents  shoot  at  once. 
And  when  they  rush,  the  wide-resounding  plain 

Is  left  one  slimy  waste." 

Thus  sings  that  sweet,  truth- painter  of  the  sea- 
sons— Thompson,  who  has  given  so  much  delight 
to  the  girls  and  boys,  and  to  the  old  men  and  hon 
ored  matrons,  such  joy  and  gladness,  while  reading 
his  faithful  portraiture  of  nature  and  the  ever-re- 
curring seasons. 

But  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  "  how  is  it,  that 
you  come  back  again  so  quickly  after  your  last 
month's  solemn  leave-taking  ?" 

I'll  tell  ye — God  bless  the  dear,  charming  wo- 
men !  They  all,  with  one  accord,  set  up  such  a 
remonstrance,  and  some  of  the  lady  correspondents 
of  the  Maryland  Farmer  decidedly  demurred 
to  my  exclusion  from  the  family  circle,  thereby 
preventing  my  "  Chats,"  the  first  week  in  each 
month,  that  the  proprietor  entered  into  such  terms, 
for  a  while  longer,  as  gives  me  the  ineffable  happi- 
ness once  more  to  have  the  priviledge  of  each 
month  holding  friendly  converse  with  my  lady 
readers,  whom  I  love  and  honor  more  dearly  than 
any  office  holding  politician  ever  loved  party,  or 
partisans,  who  placed  him  in  authority  or  position. 

I  am  again  in  Paradise  ;  I  trust  I  am  welcome,  if 
I  am  old  and  unattractive.  Noble  women  are  ev- 
er charitable,  and  over-flowing  with  loving  kind- 
ness, so  I  am  just  egotistic  enough  to  believe  that 
I  am  once  again  welcome  to  your  respective  fire- 
sides.   Believing  this  much,  let  us  have  a  good  | 


quiet  chat  this  first  break  in  the  cold  season,  which 
has  by  its  severity  distinguished  the  last  half  of  our 
grand  Centennial  Year. 

I  suppose  you  have  sleighed  to  your  full  con- 
tent, and  slayed  hearts  enough  to  make  a  holocaust 
to  your  beauty,  and  broken  more  poor  swains  who 
if  mended  and  pieced  together  would  not  make  a 
man  fit  to  be  slave  for  one  lovely  girl.  Ah  !  my 
dear  ladies,  you  are  all,  in  my  tight  angels;  and  yet 
I  fear  each  one,  or  nearly  all,  lack  charity.  How 
can  you  so  unconcernedly  attract,  by  the  light  of 
your  beauty  and  soft  allurements  of  manners — 
attract  as  a  candle  in  the  summer  night — so  many 
poor  butter-flies,  merely  to  singe  their  wings  and 
get  off  from  your  sight  to  droop,  pine  and  die,  or 
to  drink,  well — poison. 

An  odd  coincidience  occurs  this  month.  Ash 
Wednesday,  begins  Lent  as  usual,  but  happens  on 
Valentine,s  Day — 14th.  instant — two  opposite,  and 
two  notorious  days.  One  calls  for  sack-cloth  and 
ashes,  the  other  from  time  immemorial,  gaiety  and 
love — passages  from  unmarried  people,  and  long 
believed  to  be  the  day  nature  has  assigned  for  birds 
to  select  their  mates  for  the  year.  How  different, 
and  how  incongruous  !  though  both  are  based  in 
love  and  gratitude.  Look  out  for  Valentine,  and 
take,  please,  as  my  Valentine  to  each  sweet  reader 
what  I  here  repeat  from  an  eminent  poet  of  the  old 
English  School  of  classic  poetry  :  I  borrow  of  Sav- 
age these  lines  : 

"  When  death  affords  that  peace  which  love  denies, 

Ah,  ho !  —far  other  scenes  my  fate  supplies ; 
When  earth  to  earth  my  lifeless  corse  is  laid, 

And  oe'r  it  hangs  the  yew  or  cypress  shade ; 
When  pale,  1  flit  along  the  dreary  coast. 

An  helpless  lover's  pining  plaintive  ghost; 
Here,  annual  on  the  'sad  "  returning  day, 

While  feathered  choirs  renew  the  melting  lay ; 
May  you,  my  fair,  when  you  these  strains  shall  see : 

Just  spare  one  sigh,  one  tear,  to  love  and  me ; 
Me,  who  in  absence  or  in  death,  adore 

Those  Heavenly  charms  1  must  behold  no  more." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Valentine's  Day  will  be 
well  and  happyly  observed.  It  has  been  two  of- 
ten desecrated  and  turned  into  an  obnoxious  day 
of  license  by  the  common  heard,  when  it  is,  as  was 
originally  designed,  really  a  day  of  merriment,  and 
chaste  interchange  of  love-sentiments,  between 
the  young  of  both  sexes.  Mankind  is  supposed  to 
take  lessons  from  the  feathered  tribes,  for  whose 
love  and  match  making,  the  day  has  immeraorially 
been  assigned. 

In  regard  to  the  flower-garden,  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  pleasant  occupations  during  leisure 
moments  this  month,  is  the  study  of  landscape  gar- 
gening.  Beds  and  borders  may  be  traced  out  on 
paper,  and  colored  in  various  ways  to  show  the 
effect.  Next  study  the  color,  hight,  and  time  of 
blooming,  of  what  plants  or  seeds  you  intead  to 
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sow  or  plant,  and  the  result  will  ample  compensate 
you  for  your  trouble,  and  the  time  you  so  profita- 
bly expend.  Begin  sowing  of  hardy,  half  hardy, 
and  tender  annuals  as  the  weeks  advance,  and  the 
weather  permitting.  Pot  off  well-rooted  calceola- 
rias and  other  bedding  out  plants  ;  stick  cuttings 
of  dahlies  ;  sow  climbers  in  heat,  plant  box  edg- 
ings, daisy,  thrift,  camomile,  pansies,  herbaceous 
plants,  and  be  sure  to  sow  seeds  of  phlox,  Drum- 
mundi  and  Salvia,  &c.  Attend  to  walks  and  bor- 
ders. 

Look  well  to  your  poultry  if  you  would  have  an 
abundance  of  eggs  for  Lent.  See  that  the  houses 
are  clean,  neat  and  plenty  of  short  soft  grass,  leaves 
or  straw  are  in  the  nests  ;  the  floor  well  littered  or 
covered  with  dry  earth,  or  sifted  coal  ashes  and 
plaster  or  slacked  lime,  intermixed.  Have  a  full 
supply  always  of  pure  water  and  food — grain  on 
hand — that  they  can  get  either  as  they  may  want 
it.  To  the  water  sometimes  add  a  little  lime  and 
sulphur,  and  in  the  food  cooked  give  pepper,  red 
pepper  and  broken  meats.  Such  a  winter  as  we 
have  had  all  poultry  have  suffered.  They  could 
not  find  grass  roots,  worms  or  even  dry  ground  to 
dust  themselves  in.  In  such  a  spell  of  weather, 
they  should  have  access  at  all  times  to  corn,  and 
lime  and  dry  ashes.  In  addition  to  these,  they 
should  have  a  warm  house  and  a  warm  meal  at 
least  once  a  day,  made  up  of  hot  mush,  hominy  or 
boiled  small  grain  with  bran  and  well  seasoned 
with  pepper,  some  salt,  and  the  water  in  which 
fresh  meats  or  pork  has  been  boiled,  Beside  this, 
they  should  be  supplied  plentifully,  while  the  snow 
is  on  the  ground  or  it  is  frozen,  with  butcher's  offal 
either  cooked  or  raw,  but  in  either  case  well 
minced  up. 

If  you  desire  a  full  supply  of  eggs,  and  have 
healthy  poultry,  and  make  them  pay  as  a  profitable 
investment,  you  must  pursue  some  such  practice 
and  secure  an  improved  breed  of  fowls.  What  is 
the  sense,  I  would  ask  you,  of  keeping  a  large  lot 
of  hens,  and  wasting  on  them  by  injudicious  man- 
agement of  food  more  than  they  will  ever  repay, 
and  all  the  time  actually  buying  eggs  if  you  wish 
to  make  a  pudding  or  a  pancake,  or, — that  temper- 
assuaging — of  the  men, — light,  hot  muffin. 

Could  my  lady  friends  have  seen  the  last  Poultry 
Exhibitions  in  Baltimore,  I  feel  sure  they  would 
never  res:  until  they  had  some  specimens  as  pets 
from  the  coops  of  the  several  exhibitors  My  friend 
Colton  was  certainly  to  be  envied  on  that  occasion. 
His  larger  breeds  of  fowls  were  gigantic,  and  in 
the  families  of  small  breeds,  they  were  really  ex- 
quisite. His  Game  Bantams  were  fit  pets  for 
American  Queens,  being  superb  in  plumage,  lovely 


in  proportion  yet  exquisite  in  diminutive ness  d 
grace.  The  polite  secretary  Mr.  Browne— Mr. 
Corchran,  of  St.  Miry'sCo.,  has  superb  specimens; 
besides  a  host  of  other  gentlemen  who  I  have  not 
a  personal  acquaintance  with. 

There  is  no  rural  employment  for  ladies — young 
ladies  especially  more  worthy  of  their  attention, 
and  more  profitable  and  more  interesting  than 
poultry  and  pigeon  raising.  Once  begin  it,  and 
but  for  strangely  unforeseen  circumstances,  no 
one  will  ever  abandon  it.  It  soon  becomes  a  sort 
of  passion  almost  as  hard  to  be  rid  of,  as  I  hear,  is 
the  habit  of  gambling  or  dancing. 

Now  from  the  henery,  let  me  take  you  to  the 
kitchen  and  just  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  giv»  a  few 
rhymes  suitable  to  the  dishes  most  in  vogue  at  this 
season. 

"Grate  Gruyer's  cheese  or  macaroni; 
Make  the  top  crisp,  out  not  too  boney; 

Roast  pork,  sans  apple  sauce,  past  doubt 
Is  Hamlet,  with  the  Prince  left  out. 

Kidneys  a  fine  flavor  guin. 
By  stewing  them  In  good  champayne." 


Some  Things  to  Think  About. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors  :  I  would  like  to  be  a 
granger — and  this  is  why  :  I  am  told  they  admit 
women  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Order  ;  in  fact 
they  cannot  have  a  grange  without  women;  one  of 
the  qualifications  is,  they  must  cultivate  some  land; 
will  you  not  admit  that  ladies  cultivate  land,  thus: 
What  lady  is  happy,  without  a  pot  of  earth  and  a 
plajit  to  nurse,  in  the  window  ;  and  ivy  vines 
creeping  up  in  the  parlor  ?  Will  you  not  propose 
me  for  membership,  in  some  grange,  with  all  these 
requistes  to  make  me  a  good  member?  [Of  course 
we  will,  if  we  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  beautiful 
premises  by  gaslight.] 

Appropos,  of  flower-pots,  here  is  a  little  marriage 
notice,  cut  from  an  English  paper: 

Flower — Pott. — at  Hammersmith,  Frederick 
Flower,  Esq.,  of  Notting  Hill,  to  Eliza  Florinda, 
second  daughter  of  J.  Pott. 

A  Flower  (of  speech)  he  found — and  wherefore 
not 

Affection,  home  and  beauty  in  a  Pott, 
She — paradox  of  floricultural  clay  ! — 
Stuck  to  the  flower,  but  threw  the  Pott  away. 
The  other  day  I  wished  to  be  the  President  of 
the  "Society  for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals," 
when  I  saw  a  poor  horse  tugging  to  pull  a  heavily 
loaded  car  of  men^with  legs  almost  broken  in  the 
effort  ;  were  I  a  man,  and  swearing  would  do  any 
good,  here  was  the  place  to  do  it ;   I  noticed 
the  humble  driver  had  some  compassion,  and  pat- 
ted the  poor  animal  and  covered  him  with  a  warm 
blanket,  while  resting. 
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Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following, 
item,  that,  when  you  write  of  things  wise,  or  other- 
wise, you  may  see  the  danger  of  using  scientific- 
terms  too  freely.  Flora. 

The  agricultural  editor  of  a  Pittsburg  paper 
told  a  man,  a  day  or  two  since,  that  he  always  car- 
ried a  large  solatium  tuberosum  concealed  upon  his 
person.  The  next  day  this  journalist  was  arrested 
and  taken  before  a  magistrate  upon  a  charge  of 
carrying  deadly  weapons  upon  his  person.  He  de- 
nied the  accusation  and  refused  to  permit  them  to 
search  him.  He  was  then  thrown  upon  the  floor, 
by  two  policemen,  who  said  they  knew  he  had  a 
solatium  tuberosum  about  him  and  a  double-barrel- 
ed one  at  that.  The  fight  was  a  desperate  one, 
and  it  lasted  twenty  minutes.  By  that  time  the 
editor's  clothes  were  torn  from  him,  and  the  of- 
ficers discovered  that  his  pockets  contained  noth- 
ing but  a  potato,  four  railroad  passes,  and  a  free 
ticket  for  the  circus.  It  was  at  last  explained  to 
the  alderman  that  the  potato  was  the  object  with 
the  hard  name,  and  the  alderman  apologized  for 
his  conduct,  and  said  he  thought  the  solatium  was 
some  kind  of  a  duplex  elliptic  infernal  machine. 
In  his  next  article  the  editor  complained  that 
scientific  agriculture  was  not  appreciated  thorough- 
ly in  Pittsburg. 


Catalogues,  Trade  Lists,  &c. 

Vanberbilt  Bros,  New  York — Field  and  Gar- 
den Seeds. 

James  Vick.  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Flower,  Vegeta- 
ble and  Garden  Seeds. 

Hinting  Press  Co,  New  York. — Printers  ma- 
terials. 

Beaty's,  New  Jessey, — Pianos. 

J.  A.  Foote,  Iudiana. — Tomato  and  other  Seeds. 

Sun  Almanac,  Baltimore. — We  have  received 
the  fine  and  useful  Almanac  and  Annual  for  1877 

Thos.  A.  Galt  &  Co.,  Illinois. — Keystone  Ag- 
ricultural works. 

J.  S.  &  M.  Peckham,  New  York— Cultivator 
Teeth. 

August  Rolker  &  Sons,  New  York. — Select 
Flower  Seeds. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester  N.  Y. — Mount 
Hope  Nurseries. 

Oakland  Stud  of  Percherons,  from  Dunham, 
Illinois. 

Speer  &  Sons.  Penn, — Plows  and  Cultivators. 

H.  M,  Thomson  &  Sons,  Wisconsin,  Evergreens 
and  Tree  Seedlings, 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris,  France. — 
Flowers.  Fruits,  Grain  and  Seeds. 

Wm.  Rennie,  Canada. — Seeds  and  Plants. 


J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. — Vegeta- 
ble and  Flower  Seeds. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  New  York  City. — Almanac 
and  Seeds  Catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Penn. — Vegetable,  Flower 
&  Grass  Seeds. 

Geo.  C.  Brown — Choice,  pure  bred  Poultry, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Crossman  Bros,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Garden  and 
Agricultural  Seeds. 

G.  W.  Childs. — Public  Ledger  Almanac,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Hobson,  Hurtado  &  Co.,  New  York.— Peru- 
vian Guano. 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  New  York.— Seeds,  Ferti- 
lizers and  Cattle,  Thoroughbreds. 

Georgia  Commissioner's  Report  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Winchester  &  Partridge,  Wisconsin. — 
Whitewater  Wagons. 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Michigan. — Flower  and  Field 
Seeds  and  Plants. 

•  ■»•»  ■  

BUSIISES  NOTICES. 

Among  the  New  Advertisers  in  our  Magazine 
this  month  doing  business  in  Baltimore  and  else- 
where, which  the  public  may  cousult  to  their  ad- 
vantage, are  the  following: 

R.  J.  Baker. 

Baltimore  White  Lead  Co. 

Bevan  &  Sons. 

John  T.  Broderick. 

Samuel  Elder  &  Co. 

Chas.  W.  Hamill  &  Co. 

Linton  &  Co. 

P.  H.  Morgan. 

Piedmont  Guano  Co. 

Stratton  &  Co. 

S.  Stabler,  jr.  &  Co. 

Smith  &  Curlett. 

A.  E.  Warner. 

P.  Zell  &  Sons. 

Charles  E.  Easter. 

The  Christian  Union. 

Wm.  Parry — Pomona  Nursery. 

W.  Ficklin — Belmont  Stock  Farms. 

W.  H,  Chidester — Agents  Wanted. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry — Trees. 

Bostwick  &  Co. — Christ  in  the  Temple. 

National  Art.  Co. 

R.  S.  Johnson — Osage  Orange  Hedge. 
Kansas  Farmer. 

Kearney  Chemical  Works — Pest  Poison. 

H.  A.  Dreer — Seeds. 

Wallace  Fisk — Planters. 

C.  L.  Rounds — Wheelbarrows. 
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Dry  Goods. 

HAMILTON  [ASTER  k  SONS, 

Importers.  Jobbers  and  Retailers  of 

DRY  QOODS- 
199,  201,  203  &  205  Baltimore  St., 

Baltimore, 

Invite  the  attention  of  parties  to  their  splendid 
stock  of  Goods  at  Retail,  on  their  first  floor,  em  - 
bracing— 

Goods  for  Men's  and  Boys'  Wear,  Ladies  Dress 
Goods.  Mourning  Goods,  Shawls,  Cloaks, 
Jacques.  Jackets,  Linen  Goods,  Blank- 
ets. Quilts,  Lace  Curtains,  Table 
Damasks,  Napkins, 
Towels  and 
House-keeping  Goods  generally. 
Black  and  Colored  Silks,  Hosiery,  Gloves.  Laces,  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Domestic  Cottons  and  Domestic  Goods 
of  all  kinds. 

All  goods  marked  in  PLAIN  FIGURES.  All 
purchasers  pay  the  same  price.  No  goods  sold  ex- 
cept such  as  we  believe  will  give  satisfaction  and 
prove  worth  the  price  paid. 

Having  every  advantage  in  buying  goods,  we  are 
enabled  to  sell  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

Galipea,  which  has  been  added  lately  to  our  Mst 
of  Medicines,  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  most  excellent 
restorative  in  all  wasting  diseases.   It  is  a  certain  cure 

for  NEBVOU8NES8,  SLEEPLESSNESS  and  DEBILITY, 

It  can  be  had  in  a  pure  form  in 


MANUFACTURER'S  DEPOT, 

13  Camden  St.,  Baltimoie,  Md. 


A  Valuable   Acquisition  to 
Maryland  Stock. 

Mr.  John  Merryman  has  lately  added 
to  the  Hay  fields  herd,  imported  Here- 
ford bull,  "  Compton  Lad,"  the  winner 
of  seventy-four  first  prizes,  twelve  of 
which  were  taken  in  competition  with  all 
breeds  of  Cattle,  including  Short  Horns. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITES, 

Improved  Berkshire,  small  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Jersey 
and  Ayrshire calves.Cotswold  and  vouthdown  sheep, 
Scotch,  Skye,  betters,  Newfoundland,  and  scotch 
(Colley)  Shepherd  Pups,  12  varieties  Poultry  and 

Eigeons,  all  of  the  choicest  and  finest  imported  strains, 
red  and  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  by 

FRANCIS  MORRIS, 

Morton,  Delaware  Co.,  Penna. 

Delivered  on  board  Southern  steamers  at  Philadel- 
phia Free. 


My  annual  Catalogue  of  vegetable  and  Flower  Seed 
forlW7  will  be  ready  by  January,  and  pent  trr*  to 
all  who  apply.  Cus'ton  ers  of  last  season  need  not 
write  lor  it.  'l  t  tier  one  ot  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed  house  in 
America,  a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my 
six  seed  farms.  Piinttd  directions  for  circulation  on 
every  package.  All  seed  sokl  from  my  establishment 
warranted  to  he  both  l)e!*h  and  true  to  name;  so  far, 
thai  should  it  prove  otherwise  1  will  refill  the  order 
gratis.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard 
and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the  Marblehead  Cabbages, 
and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables,  1  invite  the  pat- 
ronage of  ailvhoore  amadous  lohme  their  teed  fresh, 
true,  on$  of  the  very  best  strain.  New  Vegetables  a 
speciality. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

THREE  NUMBERS  OF  THE 

American  Bee  Journal 

on  trial,  for  10  cts.  to  pay  postage. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN,  184  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

In  <T Of! Per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth 
vfc«->  10  £&\J  U  free.  Sstinson  &  Co.,  Port- 
land, Maine. 

a  week  in  your  own  t<  wd,  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
vPWU  free.  H.  HAELE1T  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 

~~ AhlTHiVIETIC  MADE  EASY^ 

By  Ropp's  Commercial  Calculator.  A 
new  pocket  manual  that  must  prove  of  incalcu'able 
•enent  to  Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Businfgs  Men. 
It  is  so  simple  acd  practical  as  to  make  the 
oiost  illiterate  in  figures,  bie  own  accountant  instant- 
ly, and  so  rapid  *ud  original  as  to  startle  the 
most  scholarly  The  most  complete  and  compre- 
hensive Calculator  ever  published,  is  accompanied 
i>y  a  silicate  slate,  memorandum  and  pocket  book. 
Prices.  Fine  Ciotn,  $1.00;  Morocco,  $1  50;  Russia, 
$2.00.  Sent  to  any  address.  Circulars  free. 
Agents  warned     C.  ROPP,  Jr..  Bloominerton.  111. 

A  MAN  OF  A  THOUSANDT 


Having  discover 
considered  almost 
Consumption,  atd 
duty  to  m*ke  it  k 
furnishing  a  8am 
sufferers,  mv  only 
the  medicine  will  i 
ingredients  are  ot 
perfectly  safe;  sent 


ed,  in  a  manner,  which  might  be 
providential,  a  positive  cure  for 
all  Lung  Complaints,  I  feel  it  my 
•  •  id  a  practical  manner  by 
e  hi   ;  e.  free  ot  charge,  to  all 
bope  of  remuneration  reing  that 
leri    m  all  I  c'airn  for  it.  The 
•he  choicest  hert  a!  products  and 
by  Ex p  ess     Aria; ess  at  once, 

Dr.  0.  PHELPS  BROWN. 

21  Grand  Sireet    Jersey   Cay,  N.  J. 


*    TOM    HAY  SCAL.ES 
Pla'forni  Ux8,   Freight  prepaid,  Address 
JQN£3  OF  BIKGHaMTON,  N.  Y. 


$30 


$12 

Maine. 


a  day  at  home.  Agents  wanted.  Outfit 
and  terms  frte.  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta, 
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PAIHTIN  GL 


HARD 
TIMES 
PLAN. 

Best  and  Cheapest  paint  in  the  world.  Retailed 
AT  WHOLKSALE  PRK^s.  -heady  J>lix»-d." 
Full  directions.   Apply  yourself  and  save  cost  of  ap- 
plication.  Sample  Cards  free. 
G.  W.  ROSE,  5  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  «s,B  x  5,740. 

WESTERN  FARMST 

Parties  desiring  to  purchase  Farms  In  any  of  the 
Western  states,  either  improved  or  unimproved,  aie 
requested  to  write  to 

MASON,  MILLS  &  CO. 

REAL   ESTATE    DEALERS    AND  BROKERS, 

145  South  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 
for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  lists,  which  will 
be  mailed  free  upon  application. 

7,000  Sold  in  1875.    NEW  FORCE  FEED 

FOR 

Buckeye  Grain  Drill. 

Will  sow  any  desired  quantity  with- 
out CHANGE  OP  GEAR.  Will  SOW  WIlLMt, 

Rye,  Oats.  Barley.  Ktidlist  I'eas,  Corn. 
Flaxseed,  &c.  'J tint  What  Yoii 
Want.  It  beats  any  Force  Feed  ever 
made  Send  for  a  circular^,  or  ask  your 
dealer  to  show  yon  ilie  ISuckeyc. 
P.  P.  M  AST  &  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

The   Baltimore  Herald, 
Is  Published  Monthly, 

And  sent  post-paid  to  Subscribers 

FOR 

50  Cts.  a  Year. 

Some  fifteen  to  twenty  distinguished 
contributors  write  for  the  Herald,  thus 
making  it  a  choice  FAMILY  PAPEE 
for  a  mere  nominal  price. 

.A-DDRESS 

BALTIMORE  HERALD, 

■BAZTIMO'JiB,  Ml). 


THE  GREATEST  INVENTION 
OF  THE  19th  CENTURY. 

Winrl,  an  untiring  servant, that  labors  day  and  night, 
"without  food,  fuel,  rest,  attention,  wages,  or  instruc- 
tions. 

STOVER  Automatic  >\ind 
Eimimy'ior  Puuipingr  Wa- 
ter, Grinding  Grain,  &c. 

A  perfect  self-regulating  ma- 
chine, taking  care  of  itself  in 
storms,  as  a  thing  of  life.  Is  very- 
compact  and  strong,  with  solid 
wheel,  heavy  castings,  and  an- 
tifriction rotary  balls,  enabling 
the  Anil  to  get  full  benefit  of 
the  slightest  changing  of  the 
breeze.  IS'o  light  levers,  wires, 
binges,  or  springs  used,  is  built 
on  a  btroug  sell-bracing  pat- 
tented  Tower,  without  any 
mortices  and  whose  tips  and 
base  are  wider  than  their 
place  of  crossing.  [See  cut.] 
Has  taken  premiums  at 
many  State  fairs.  Several  hun- 
dreds are  in  use,  in  the  E-istern, 

Middle  and  Southern  St  >tes,  where  lately  introduced 
and  over  four  thousand  West  Every  mill  fully  war- 
ranted. Send  for  Complete  catalouge  and  Price  list. 

Stover  Wind  Engine  Co., 

GREENCASTLE, 

Franklin  Co ,  Pa. 

J.  M.  STOVER.  ) 
E.  B.  UINGEK.f 


FOE  SiiLE 

An  Alderney  Cow,  3  years  old,  solid  French  grey, 
black  points,  No.  3,664,  Dam,  Leah  of  St  Mary  ; 
Sire,  Duke  Philip,  No.  843,  Herd  Register  ;  Heifer 
Calf  same  marks  3  months  old. 

Address  WM.  J.  VANNORT. 
Brood  Neck,  Kent  County,  Maryland. 

TIia  Tnll-f^tA !  Pr5ze  Picture  sen(i  free!  Al1  in" 
1 II"    1  OH  *Idlt .  genious  gem !  50  objects  to  find 

Address,  with  stamp,     E.  C.  ABBEY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

june-ly  

BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  F.  K.  Phcenix,  Bloom- 
ington.  Dl.  Price  list  free.  4  Catalogues,  25  cts. 


containing  192 
pages  on 

S  EE  D  S 

and  Plazrfci 

mailed  free. 


SEEDSMAN  AND  Fl.OEISa'. 

Ths  Green  House, 

West  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  &  B.  L.  WAGNER, 

PROPRIETORS. 


This  RESTAURANT  is  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
pensive in  its  accommodations  of  any  in  the  city. 

The  BAR  i3  filled  with  the  finest  of  all  kinds  of 
UQUURS  The  TABLES  are  covered  with  thebest 
substantial  food  the  markets  afford,  besides,  at  the 
earliest  moment  they  can  be  procured  iu  the  differ- 
ent seasons,  every  variety  of  delicacy  that  land  and 
water  furnish,  in 

BIRDS.  GAME,  FISH,  FRUITS  &  VEGETABLES. 

Prices  moderate.  The  crowds,  which  lunch  and 
;line  daily,  attest  public  approbation  of  the  superior 
management  of  the  house. 

It  is  a  convenient  place  for  travellers,  who  stop 
only  a  few  bobr<  or  a  day  in  the  city,  to  get  their 
meals  It  is  the  popular  resort  ot  country  gentle- 
men from  the  couuties  particularly  from  Southern 
Maryland  being  convenient  to  R-iilroads  and  Steam- 
boats, and  in  the  midst  of  the  business  portion  of 
the  city 

The  Proprietors  will  be  grateful  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  extensive  patronage  they  now  enjoy,  and 
will  do  their  best  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
visitors.  jaa-ly. 
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ROGERS,  PEET  &  CO. 

Invite  the  attention  of  all  in  want  of 


CLOTHING! 

to  their  immense  stock  of  new 


We  have  spared  no  pains  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
above  goods  ;  excelling  even  our  usual  high 
standard;  and  claim,  without  exaggeration, 
the  finest  selection  of  goods  in  our 
line  ever  on  sale  in  Baltimore. 


One  entire  floor  devoted  to  our  Boys'  Depart- 
ment, containing  suits  of  all  qualities,  from  two  and 
a-half  years  upwards. 

gg^^Goods  exchanged  or  money  refunded  on 
all  purchases  not  satisfactory. 

ROGERS,  PEET  &  CO. 

ONE  PRICE  CLOTHIERS, 

184  W.  BALTIMORE  STREET, 

Opposite  Light  Street.]  ^  ALTIMORE,  MD- 

Be.nemher  Number  and  Place.        Branch  of  487  Broadway,  New  York. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS! 


V 


WATIR.PROOF 


ROOFING. 

Can  be  safely  used  in  place  of  Tin,  Slate,  &c.  Can  be  placed  over  old  shingiej  making  a 
handsome  roof,  hofb  Water  and  Fire-Proof.  The  roofing  is  made  in  sheets  I  :  inches  in  breadth, 
15  feet  in  length,  ¥)fe\  t  tb  the  sheet.  Will  be  sent  to  sxy  part  of  the  (  'oi-ntrt,  deliv- 
ered to  Boats  or  cars,  at  5  Cents  a  foot,  $2  a  She 't,  with  Cement  for  Laps,  &c. 

Instructions,  so  any  person  can  do  the  work  as  we      •  tlie  most  skilled  workmen. 

Estimates  made  and  contracts  taken  tor  all  kinds  oi  METAL  ROOFING.  For  full  infor- 
mation, send  for  circulars : 

I3-  EL  MORGAN, 
130  South.  Ann.  Street  Baltimore. 
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A  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT 

GIVEN  AWAY! 

To  Every  Subscriber  of  This  Paper! 

Consisting  of  the  beautiful  and  valuable  Steel  Engraving,  entitled 

"  TEMPLE!" 


In  an  American  edition,  issued  by  W.  W.  Bostwick  <fe  Co.,  Publishers,  177  and  179 
West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  furnished  to  every 

SUBSCRIBER  OF  THIS  PAPER  FREE. 

The  retail  price  of  the  English  edition  of  this  Engraving  is  $12.00  PER  COPY. 

It  illustrates  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  time  of  our  Savior. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  Luke,  Second  Chapter,  40,  47,  48,  4'J,  and  50th  Verses. 

Its  size  is  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  and  has  over 

30  FIGURES  REPRESENTED.  c 

It  is  the  best  Premium  ever  given  away.  We  have  made  arrangements  with 
W.  W.  Bostwick  &  Co.  to  supply  the  subscribers  of  this  paper  with  the  valuable  and 
appropriate  Engraving  of  "  Christ  in  the  Temple  "  as  a  New  Year' s  Gift. 

Subscribers  will  therefore  please  cut  out  the  following  Subscribers'  Certificate 

and  send  it  to  W.  W.  Bostwick  &  Co.,  Publishers,  177  and  179  West  Fourth  Street, 
Cincinnati.  O.,  for  redemption,  together  with  25  cents  to  pay  for  postage,  wrapping, 
roller,  and  mounting  the  Engraving. 

Cut  Out  this  Subscribers'  Certificate.  It  is  worth  $5.00. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  CERTIFICATE. 

On  receipt  of  this  Subscribers'  Certificate,  together  with  25  cents  to  pay 
for  postage,  roller,  wrapping,  and  mounting,  we  will  send  the  beautiful 
Engraving,  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  entitled 

**  CHRIST  IN  THE  TEMPLE," 

To  every  subscriber  of  this  paper,  by  mail,  postpaid.   Send  for  Engraving 

at  once,  statiug  name  in  full,  P.  O.  address,  countv,  and  State,  Address  all 
orders  to  W.  W.  BOSTWICK  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

177  &  179  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


BSTNone  but  subscribers  of  this  paper  will  be  allowed  this  New  Year's  Premium 
Gift,  and  all  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  above  Subscribers'  Certificate, 
which  be  sure  to  cut  out  and  send  with  directions  for  mailing  to 

W.  W.  BOSTWICK  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

177  and  179  West  Fourth  Street,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

^  NEW  YEAR'S  CIFT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

COPYRIGHT  8ECUREDI 
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00  YOU 


say. 


FAVORITE 

Srtfl'k'jl'fi SS$1G 
Prrssca  Jg3  to  $125. 
Oiii(  a  complete  $5.  Send 
<»<■  f'ofJS  page  book  of 
!  rests'  Type,  &c.,  illus- 
tr-rjtod  and  W!0"th 
GORHAM  «fe  CO. 


^The  best  improvemnt  ever  made 
IN  HAND  PLANTERS, 
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MIEBLETOWH  NURSERY. 

A  large  and  varied  assortment  of 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

For  Sale  at  Low  Rates. 


PEACH  TKEES  A  SPECIALTY 
Catalogues    Free  I 


'Will  exchange  for  good  Live  Stock  or  other 
good  property 

£.  B.  COCHRAN, 

Middletown,  Del. 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEAT 

of  the  CL.AW'.O'S  &  FULTZ  varieties;  hardy,  make 
large  yields,  ripen  early,  worthy  the  attention  of 
eve  y  Wheat  Grower.  Send  stamp  for  sample  and 
discription.  B.«  vvouu, 

Doe  Run,  Chester  C  o.,  Fa. 

Premium  Chester  White, 

BERKSHIRE  &  ESSEX  PIGS. 

&c. 


Bred  and  For  Sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  PENN 
fi^TSend  Stamp  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


PRINTiNGpBtSSES^ifeo^O 


VI^ITf^O  HIW  -White 
Bristol  and  name  neatly  printed  18«-  ; 
545  'or  12c;  75assnr'ed  cards  (best  lor  price  ever 
offered)  30c.      EUREKA  CARD  CO  ,  Bethel,  Conn. 


GANGER, 

Cored  by  l>r.  BONO'S  IMscovery. 

Remedies,  with  full  directions,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Send  for  pamphlets  and  particulars.  Address 

H.  T.  BOitfD,  M.  D.,  Penna  Cancer  Institute, 

3208  CiiMtnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  aply 


FARMERS  ! 

16  FORGES, 

FOR  YOUR  FARMS! 

f 

Also,  a  Complete  "Kit  of  Tools." 

Just  what  is  wanted.  Send  three-cent  stamp  for  cir- 
cular to  LAIPIRE  FOKTABLK  KOKOE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


MUKSOX  Hlf.l.  M  ISERIES. 

A  large  stock  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamenta 

For  sale,  including,  among  others, 

75,000  Peach  Trees,        -  -  •   $  80.00  per  1000 

100.000  Apple    u  -  100.0.) 

1 50.01  >i)  Osage  Orange  Trees,  -  -  3.0) 
2-3,000  Maple  Trees,  -  -  250.u0 
100.000  <  oncord  Grape,        -        -         25.00  " 

And  a  large  assortment  of  PE  VR.  CHERRY, 
QUINCE  and  PLUM  TREE^  ;  variety  of  EVER- 
GREENS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES, AC.,  at  reason- 
aide  prices. 

S5>"Send  for  Catalogue.  Address, 

o.  c.  uuxsox. 

Fai/ls  Chukch,  Fairfax  coumy,  Va., 

GEO  W  WEBB  &  CO. 
GOLDSMITH  AND  JEWELER, 

Rich  Jewelry,  Fine  Watches  and  Sterling 

Repairing  of  Watches  and  Jewelry  by  experienced 
workmen. 

Cor.  Baltimore  &  light  Sts-,  Balti  nore. 


PEACH  I3TJX>^. 

Sixty  varieties  including  our  famous  Alexnij'«er, 

which  has  been  fruited  again  this  year  with  most 
satisfactory  results;  and  is  undoubtedly  the  Ht-st. 
Eariy  t»fjflLcfi  in  cultivation.  Also  "Amsden"  and 
"  rigg's  Red  May,"  and  many  other  new  and  rare 
sorts.  Sent  by  mail  or  express  carefully  packed  in 
moss,  at  low  rates  S  ife  arrival  guaranteed.  For 
list  of  varieties  and  prices  of  buds  and  trees,  address 
 J.  CAPPS  &  >O.N,  xMt.  Pulaski,  111. 

HOYEY'S 

ILLUSTRATED  SEED 

CATALOGUE. 

UrtSMUS*    0UR   NEW  CATALOGUE, 

8  » IS™    pases,   containing  the  greatest 

variety  <f  Garden  and  Flower 
(yRQW  TV   Seeds,  and  the  best  st  rains  ot  home 

grown  seeds  for  M arket  Gardeners 

S.*S*       ST\  C£  Family  Gardens,  Amateurs  and 
LfeUO  Florists,  tsent  free  to  all  who  apply 
HOVE  V  Si  CO.  53  IVo.  Market  St.  Boston.  Mas*. 


SHEPHERD  DOGS 


The  very  best  dog  a  Farmer  or  stock  Breeder  can 
have.  The  most  intelligent  and  useful  dog  known. 
Send  stamp  for  prices  and  full  information,  to 

D.  Z.  EVANS,  JR. 

32  N  5  h.  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALSO 

Cattle,  SaJep,  Swine,  Poultry,  Dogs,  Rabbits  &c. 
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The  FAKQtUAR  SEPARATOK 
WjJd«.%Tr.> 

i,B.  PaROUHAR 

Tork.  J'a. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Agricultural  Works 

YORK,  ZP^_ 

A.  B.  Farquhar,  Manager  &Prop'r. 


The  Farquhar  Separator,        Warranted  the  best  in  use. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

Horse  Powers  and  Thrashers  of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 

A^KIC ULTUKAIj  JSTEELS. 

Cultivatoi  Teeth,  hardened  steel,  Shovel  Plow  Blades, 
Cotton  Scrapers,  Improved  Dickson  Cotton  Sweeps,  &c, 
nil  oi  best  Steel,  made  expressly  for  my  use. 

Pelton  Triple  Geared  Horse  Powers. 

This  celebrated  Horse  Power  is  fast  taking  precedence 
wherever  introduced;  it  is  more  economical,  durable  and 
lighter  oi  drait  than  any  other.   I  make  all  sizes  irom  two 

to  ten  horse. 

THKESHING  MACHINES. 

Of  all  sizes,  tor  both  Gear  and  Belt. 
RAILWAY  HOKSE  POV>  ERS  with  SEPARATORS. 

FARQUHAR' S  SEPARATOR. 

From  two  to  ten  Horse  Power;  simple,  strong  and  dura- 
ble.   Turbine  Water  Wheels,  Mill  Gearing,  Plow  Iron 

and  Castings,  &c. 

PLOW  HANDLES. 

Having  improved  Biancharu  machineiy  for  the  manufac- 
ture oi  Plow  Handles  upon  an  extensive  scale,  I  can  sup« 
ply  first  quality  Handles,  side  bent  to  order  for  any  pattern 

of  plow. 

For  further^particulars,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

A.    15.    *  AKQUHAR,  York, 


The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works  is  one  oi  the 
most  extensive  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  furnished  with  improved  Machinery,  Foun- 
dry, Forging  Rooms,  Planing  and  Sawing  Mills,  Lumber 
Yard,  tic,  complete  within  itself,  We  aresituated  among 
the  great  Iron.  Coal  and  Lumber  fields,  which  torm  the 
basis  of  all  manufacturing;  and  I  would  respectfully  calJ 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  these  advantages,  confident 
of  meriting  an  extended  patronage. 

The  following  are  among  my  specialties  : 

PLOWS. 

Polished,  Hardened  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Farquhar's 
Cast  Steel  Model  Plow,  one  and  two  horse,  warranted  in 
any  soil,  and  under  all  circumstances,  second  to  none.— 
American  Clipper,  Full  Steel,  one,  two  and  three  horse. 
At  wood  and  Ohio  Cast  Plows,  two  and  three  horse.  Sub- 
soil Plows,  Steel  soled,  two  and  three  horse.  Hillside  or 
Swivel  Plows,  &c,  &c. 

Shovel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Sulkie  Plows 

Made  of  the  best  White  Oak,  or  Refined  Iron  Beams,  with 
hardened  Steel  Shovels,  Plain  or  Reversible 

KEYSTONE  CORN  PLANTER,  with  PHOSPHATE 
ATTACHMENT,  works  perfectly  with  any  size  Corn  and 
»ny  pulverized  Fertilizer. 


WIRE  RAILING 


AND 


Ornamental  Wire  Works. 


D  IT  FUR  &  CO. 

USTo.  36  North.  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MANUFACTURE 

WivB  Railing  for  Cemeteries,  Balconies,  &c. 

SIETES,  FENDERS,  CAtiES,  SAND  AMD  COAL    SCREENS,   WOVEN    WIRE,  &e. 

At  SO)  Iron  Betist eudtt^  Chuirsf  Settee     Xo.,  «ic. 


Then  Buy  the  Iff.  Y.  ENAMEL  PAIIffT  CO.'S 


AND  SAVE  ONE-THIRD  THE  (  OST  OF  FAINTING,  and  get  a  paint  that  is  MVCH  BANDSOy  ER,  an<? 
will  last  TWICE  AS  LONG  as  any  other  paint  Is  prepared  jeady  lor  lu-e  in  \\  H  PTE  or  ANY  (  Ol.OR  desir- 
ed. Is  on  many  thousand  ol  the  tinesi  buildings  in  the  counli'yt  n.any  ol"  which  have  been  pain  led  six 

frears,  and  now  look  as  well  as  when  first  painted.  '1  his  CHEMICAL  PAINT  has  taken  FIRST  1'ltEM- 
UMS  at  twenty  oi  the  State  Fairs  ol  the  Union.  SAMPLE  CARD  OK  COLORS  SENT  FREE  Address, 
S.  I.  L>*}LhL  PAi.M  CO.,  10S  Chambers  Street,  «.\.        or  JilLLLii  BROS.,  lot*  Matta  Miewi  Uevehuiu,  OUa. 
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CHAS.  W.  HA  MILL  &  CO. 

M AN  U FAC  T U R E RS  OF 

Britannia  and  Silver  Plated  Ware, 

No.  30  NORTH  HOLLIDAY  STREET, 

BALTIMOEE,  l^LTD. 

Tea  Sets,  "Waiters,  Toe  Pitchers,  Butter  Dishes,  Cups,  Goblets  and  Communion 
Ware.    REPAIRING,  REPEATING,  AND  GILDING  in  the  I    1  raarner. 

GS-A.S  LIME 

For  Agricultural  Purposes, 

FOR  SALE  AT  THE  WORKS  OF 

111  PiiflIfS  §Ai  COMPANY, 

Foot  of  SCOTT  ST,  at  2  CENTS  PER  BUSHEL, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  No.  162  W.  FAYETTE  STREET, 

Baltimore. 

T.  ROBT.  JENKINS  «£  SON 

Pork  Packers  and  Provision  Dealers,  Curersof  the  "Maryland"  Brand 

EXTRA  SUGAR  CURED  BEAMS, 
No.  48  South  Street,  Baltimore. 

AGRICULTURAL  SALT, 

A  cheap  and  valuable  FERTILIZER,  can  be  bad  at  a  very  low  price. 

 T.  ROBT.  JENKINS  &  SON. 

STB  A  TTON'S 

Gent's  Fine  Furnishing  Goods.  , 

DRESS  SHIRTS  A  SPECIALTY, 

161  W.  BALTIMORE  STREET, 

Four  Doors  above  the  Old  Stand, 

BALTIMORE,  3VCID. 
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MARYLAND  POUDKETTE, 

Rich  in  Phosphates,  Ammonia  and  other  Alkaline  Salts, 

AS  PER  ANALYSIS,  containing  in  one  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  say 

34  pounds  Ammonia, 
39  pounds  Potash, 
38  pounds  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Also,  LIME,  MAGNKSIA,  and  other  valuable  constituents  in  smaller  quantities.— 
For  sale,  packed  in  barrels  or  bags,  at  $15  per  ton,  2,000  pounds,  by 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT, 

City  Hall.  Baltimore. 

ISTOAH  WALKER  &  CO. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

CLOTHIERS, 

OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Announce  the  introduction  of  a  plan  of  ordering 

CLOTHING  AND  UNDERWEAR  BY  LETTER, 

To  which  they  call  your  special  attention.     They  will  send  on  application  their 
improved  and  accurate  RULES  FOR  SELF-MEASUREMENT,  and  a  full 
line  of  samples  from  their  immense  stock  of 

Cloths,  Cassimeres,  Coatings,  Shirtings  &c,  &c, 

A  large  and  well-assorted  stock  of  READY-MADE  CLOTHING  always 
on  hand,  together  with  a  full  line  of  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

NOAH  WALKER  <fc  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing  and4Furnishing 
Goods,  either  Ready-Made  or  Made  to  Order. 

JSos.  165  &  167  W.  BALTIMORE  ST., 

Baltimore,  Mrl. 


ESTABLISHED  1811. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


Fine  Silverware  and  Rick  Jewelry, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  NEW  BRONZES, 

TREBLE  SILiVER.-P1jA.TED  WARE  OP  NEW  DESIGNS, 
TABLE  CUTLERY,  &C,  &C. 
Our  Silverware,  made  on' the  premises,  and  of  the  Fiuest  Standard  Silver,  all  of  which  we  oflfcr 
at  the  lowest  prices,  at 

Dec-ij  No,  135  W.  Baltimore  St.,  near  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore 
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^Look  at  the  Reduced  Prices.^ 

Whitman's  Farm  and  Freight  Wagons, 


THIMBLE  SKEIN. 

Capacity 

3  inch  Thimble  Skein,  Light  2  Horse  %  90  CO— 2500  lbs. 

"        14         44    Medium  2  Horse   95  10— 3000  lbs. 

3£  "        44         "    Heavy  2  Horse   100  CO —  4000  lbs. 

8£  "        "         "    3  or  4  Horse   105  GO—  5000  lbs. 

4  4  4        41        44    for  4  Horses,  with  stiff  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains   115  ^0 — 6000  lbs- 

The  above  are  complete  with  whiffletrees,  neck  yoke,  bed  and  top  box,  s  ay  chains,  &c« 

IRON  AXLE  WAGONS. 

1J  inch  Iron  Axle,  Light  2  Horse  $100  00—  2300  lbs 

If  "        44  Medium  2  Horse   105  00—  2800  lbs. 

l|  "         "  Heavy  2  Horse   110  00—  3500  lbs. 

2     41  44          for    4  Horses,  with    stiff  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains,   120  00 —  5000  lbs. 

2£  44  "                4             44          4  4          44    150  00—  7000  lbs. 

The  above  are  complete,  with  whiffletrees,  neck  yoke,  bed  and  top  box,  stay  chains,  &c. 
Brakes  and  Seats  furnished  for  either  the  Thimble  Skein  or  Iron  Axle  Wagons  at  the 
following  additional  cost,  viz  : 

Spring  Seat,  (with  2  steel  springs)  $6.    Patent  Brakes,  $4.    Lock  Chain,  $1. 

DEMOCRAT  (or  Country  Driving)  WAGONS. 

No.  2,  with  half  springs,  1  spring  seat,  shafts  $100  00 

No.  3,  3  full  springs,  2  seats,  shafts  and  pole   135  00 

Jersey  Buggy       44       4  4       4  4       44    160  00 

EVERY  WAGON  WARRANTED. 

XL  TO  BIT  IMF  AN  &  SONS, 

No*.  145  &  147  W.  Pratt  Street,  Paltiwore. 


t 
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B.  MORTON  &  SONS, 

CVo.  4()  "W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 

hVIPORTERS  OF 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  PRODUCE.  HIDES,  HAIR, 

GLUE  STOCK,  WOOL  AND  SHEEP  SKINS. 

Especial  attention  given  to  the  importation  of  B  ^NES  and  BONE  ASH  for  Carbon 

and  Phosphate  Manufacturing,  direct  from  our  Barraca.       For  Sale  to  suit 
m1y  purchasers,  by  the  Oargo 


R.  0.  TAYLOR, 

OPPOSITE    BARNUM'S    HOTEL,  Baltimore, 

HATS,  FURS,  UMBRELLAS. 

Wm.  W.  Prjstzman.  (s-ly)  G.  K.  S.  Lansdowne, 

NOTIC  E  to  TOBACCO  GROWERS. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF 


UNRIVALLED  FOE  THE  TOBACCO  CROP. 

For  Sale  hy  Agents  and  Dealers  throughout  the  Country. 

PRICE  $50  PER  TON"  AT  BALTIMORE. 

Dissolved  Bone  Super  -  Phosphate 

*  SUPPLIED  TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  AT 

LOW  FIGURES. 

P.  ZELL  &  SONS,  Manufacturers, 

30  SOUTH  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 
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WHITMAN'S 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

Manufactured  only  by  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

IS  THE 

MOST  RELIABLE  PHOSPHATE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Look  at  the  Analysis,  and  compare  it  with  other  Phosphates  in  the  Market. 

SOLUBLE  BONE  PHOSPHATE— 25  to  SO  per  cent. 

AMMONIA,         -  -  —  2  to  2 1-2  " 

POTASH,         -  -  -     —  2  1-2 

Composed  entirely  of  Pure  Dissolved  Bone  Ash,  Dried  Blood  and  Ani- 
mal Matter,  and  Potash  Salts.  No  mineral  phospuates  used.  Made  of  the 
highest  grade  materials  known.    There  can  be  no  better  phosphate  made. 

Price  $45  Per  Ton,  in  Sacks,  of  160  pounds  each. 

MISSOURI    BONE  IHE^JLu 

Its  Superior  an  Impossibility. 

Analysis  :      Ammonia   4.38 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  49.51 

Which  is  the  highest  analysis  yielded  by  pure  bone.    The  larg- 
est particles  are  smaller  than  timothy  seed. 

Price  $40  Per  Ton,  in  Sacks  of  160  lbs.  each. 

CAUTION! 

As  some  parties  are  offering  as  Missouri  Bonk  Meal  other  than  the 
grenuine  article,  we  caution  all  persons  that  none  is  genuine  unless  the 
~>ags  are  branded  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  Our  Trade  Mark 
s  copyrighted,  and  we  take  the  entire  production  of  the  Mill,  and  all  in- 
fringements upon  our  copyright  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  ot 
the  law.  This  article  is  perfectly  pure,  and  has  made  a  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence never  equaled  by  any  Bone  offered  in  this  market.  We  do  not  claim  that  Bones  ground  in  Mis- 
souri are  any  better  than  others,  but  we  do  claim  that  the  Bone  ground  by  our  Mill  is  perfectly  pur*, 
and  in  unusually  fine  condition.  "Missouri  Bone  Meai"  is  a  name  that  we  gave  to  designate  this  par- 
ticular article;  and  to  keep  other  dealers  from  palming  off  their  goods  upon  those  desiring  the  genuine 
Missouri  Bone  Meal,  we  have  had  our  Trade  Mark  copyrighted. 


hitman's  Potato  Phosphate. 

We  have  made  for  several  years  a  Potato  Fertiliz-r,  upon  the  principle 
that  the  soil  should  be  fertilized  with  such  plant  food  ».s  the  plants  a  ssimi- 
late for  their  nourishment  and  growth.  Potatoes,  Turnips  and  all  root 
crop3,  contain  very  large  quantities  of  potash.      For  instance :    An  acre  of 

Whe«t  takes  out  of  the  foil  35  lbs.  Potash  ;  whilst  an  acre  of  Potatoes  takes  I7|*t 
out  T70  lha     Wft  hfivfl  pold  a  laree  auantitv  of  this  fertilizer,  and  it  alwavs  IP^^ilLIIiV; 

»  MADE  BY  ^ 

'E.WJMSONi 

Baltimore 


160  LBS.- 


out  119  lbs.  We  have  eold  a  large  quantity  of  this  fertilizer,  and  it  always 
has  produced  the  most  perfect  satisfaction,  and  we  recommend  it  for  Potatoes 
and  all  root  ciops  as  being  the  best  fertilizer  known. 

PRICE  $45  PER  2,000  POUNDS, 

In  New  Sacks  of  160  lbs.  each. 


NEW  JERSEY  GROUND  BONE. 

Peruvian  Guano,  South  Carolina  Bone  (fine  ground  or  dissolved,)  Plaster,  Sulphuric 
Acid,  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  kinds  of  Fertilizer  materials 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

£.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

sep-tf  145  &  147  W.  PRATT  ST.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS  ! 

"TOBACCO: 

 OUR  

PIEDMONT  GUANO 

For  Tobacco,  is  unequalled  for  the  GROWTH  and  MATURITY  of 

TOBACCO. 


Our  "Piedmont''  for  Cotton,  wherever  used,  has  given  very  profi- 
table RETURNS. 

Corn,  Oats,  and  Spring  Crops  s 

Our  P.  G.  Am.  Sup.  Phos.  is  highly  recommended  as  a  No.  L 
FERTILIZER  for  Corn,  Oats  and  Spring  Crops. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  kejp  all  brands  up  to  the  highest  stan- 
dard. F\>r  particulars  and  circulars,  address 

W.  JUDSON  BROWN,  Secretaiy 

PIEDMONT  GUANO  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

 84  South  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BALTIMORE  COAL  COMPANY. 

DIGGS  BROTHERS, 

Baltimore  Co.  ^^Nl  H  Cumberland, 

Reading,  B     *  g^a  Gas  Lump, 

Sonbnry,  1    Jf  1M   I  W  Cannel, 

Lykens  Valley,  WUCt/JiMH  Splint. 

2  SOUTH  STREET.  AMERICAN  BUILDING, 

BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore 

Retort  and  Mre-Brick  Works, 

GEORGE  G.  HICKS  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 


CLAY  BH6BTS,  TILMi ,  fill  CKXCK, 


VITRIFIED  STEAM— PRE8SED 


Drain  and  Sewer  Pipe,  Stove  Lining,  c£c< 

Manufactory/ Locust  Point,  Baltimore,  Office,  4  S.  Holliday  St 
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6R  INGE'S  AMERICAN 
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MANUFACTURED  FOR  FALL  CROPS. 

Ammonia  3s  per  cent;  Potash  4  per  cent.;  Soluble  Bone  Phosphate 
25  per  cent 

ST.  LOUIS  BONE  MEAL. 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  53. 148  per  cent.;  Ammonia  3.69  per  cent; 

$36  Per  Ton,  $34  Per  Ton  in  Car  Load  Lots. 

GERMAN      -la  mm  tut- 1 1 


(KAIlffIT,) 

Calcined,  Ground  and  wholly  Soluble,  containing  24  to  30  per  cent,  of 

SULPHATE    OF  POTASH, 

and  other  valuable  ingredients,  beinu  the  cheapest  source  of  Potash 
now  available  ;  also  MURIATE  OF  POTASH,  80  per  cent,  and  up- 
wards of  strength.  Orders  of  Manufacturers  promptly  ezeduted  in  de- 
liveries to  suit,  from  the  mines  or  store.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

$fi£*  To  those  who  wish  to  manufacture  their  own  PHOSPHATES 
we  offer  a  complete  line  of  PUREST  MATERIALS,  and  will  furnish 
formula.  P.  C.  GRANGE  &  CO. 

Successors  to  WM. 

Original  Introducer  and  Importer  of  STASSFURT  POTASH  SALTS 

 Office.  47  Tight  Street,  Haiti more.  Md. 


A  FEW  COTSWOLD  RAH  LAMBS. 


The  get  of  Imp  "  GOLDEXT  FLEECE,"  whose  weight  as  a 
yearling  was  .315  lbs.,  and  which  has  sheared  19  lbs.  Wool. 

FOR  SALE  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Also  a  large  stock  of  Berlssllisre  Pigs,  imp.  or  from  imp.  stock, 
and  a  few  choice  Sh.CPt  Horn  Bull  C&lves  of  excellent  beef 
and  milking  families. 

mm  BILL  STOCK  FARM,  BURL1NGT0S,  HEW  JEKSEY. 


1 


•a 


i 
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Then  Buy  MILIaESR  BROS, 


and  save  one-third  the  cost  of  AI|P|H  A  1  I  A  fl  B  ||  "W0  painting,  and  get  a  paint  that 
is  much  handsomer,  and  will  MUL  RUB  I  I  *  il  I  \-jt^  jhS  $  last  uricc  «.\  u>m/  as  any  oihcr 
paint.  Is  prei  ared  ready  for  i  n  |f  g  iW B  |  |  n  &K  I  r  IS  I IV  I  use  in  white  or  any  color  de- 
sired. Is  on  many  thousand  \ff  1 1  ftn  If  1 1  W  il  in  1  !•  I  1 1  I  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the 
country,  many  of  which  have  beer  painted  six  years,  and  now  loot  as  well  as  w hen  first  painted.  This 
CLKMICAL  JPAIKT  has  taken  -Fir-it  Pitrtvtomis  at  twenty  of  the  Slate  Fails  oi  He  Ink  n.  bompie  caicl  of 
coioi  a  aenl  free.  Address, 

U,r  Bros.,  109  Water  Street,  Cleveland.  0.    or     N.  Y.  Enamel  Paint  Co.,  103  Chambers  St.,  V.  Y. 


I 
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No.  132  LIGHT  STREET  WHARF, 

BALTIMORE,  MI). 

Building  Lumber  and  Shingles, 

-A.SH,  OA- IK  .A-HXTID  •WA.L3STXJT. 

Lime,  Bricks,  Sash  and  Mill  Work. 

aug  ly 


JLLT8Y  HOUSE 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

C.  R.  HOG  AN,  Proprietor. 

Capacity  X50  Guests. 


Has  just  received  a  series  of  Costly  and  Elegant  Improve- 
ments, embracing  every  Department  of  the  Hotel,  having  been 
Remodeled,  Enlarged  and  Newly  Furnished  throughout 
thereby  supplying  a  want  long  felt  by  the  traveling  public,  a 
"  FIRST  CLASS  HOTEL,"  at  the  very  moderate  price  of 
$'2  50  per  day. 

There  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  the  most  Elegant  and  exten- 
sive RESTAURANT  in  the  city,  thereby  enabling  persons  to 
engage  Rooms  and  live  on  the  European  plan,  if  so  desired. 
Jan-ly 


II 


"West  Grove,  Chester  Countv3  2?a. 

Breeder  &  Shipper  of  Butter  Dairy  Stock, 


INCLUDING 


Also,  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  and  Dark  Brahma  Chickens, 

octly  Bred  from  the  best  Strains  of  Imported  Stock. 

EDWD.  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

i«ftSEi¥fiEf  MB  SEE- 

YORK,  X*ES]XIV^. 


A  complete  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  FRUIT  TREES,  SHADE  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  EVERGREENS,  Hardy  Ornamental  and  Climbing  SHRUBS, 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  HEDGE  PLANTS,  &o. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  Hedge 
Seeds,  Ac.  and  HORTICULTURAL  GOODS  of  all  kinds. 

J^rrerc/iptive  Catalogues  and  price  lists  mailed  to  applicants*  mu-Xj 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMED. 


*  Hill 


BENSON  &  BURPEE, 

Successors  to  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE, 

IMPORTERS,  BREEDERS,  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 


IN 


TOO 


9 

CHOICE  Thoroughbred  ENGLISH,  YORKSHIRE,  BERKSHIRE,  and  ESSEX  PIGS  of  the  best 
importations,  with  lull  pedigree  ;  also,  POLAND-CHINAS,  and  the  celebrated  CHESTER 
WHITE  SWINE.  Pigs  of  all  ages,  and  sows  in  pig  at  low  prices.  SOUTHDOWN  and  COTS- 
WOLD  SHEEP  and  LAMBS  at  reasonable  prices.  ALDERNEY,  AYRSHIRE  AND  SHORT- 
HORN  CATTLE.  HIGH  CLASS  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS  of  all  choice  varieties.  Our 
poultry  are  imoorted  and  high  prize  birds  of  rare  merit,  and  are  bred  on  separate  farms.  FANCY 
PIGEONS  AND  THOROUGHBRED  DOGS.    New  Descriptive  Circular  just  out. 

Elegant  New  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Thoroughbred  Live  Stock,  ist  prize  Ayrshire, 
Poultry,  and  Pigeons,  containing  much  valuable  information,  post  paid,  20  cents.  Illustrated  with  ele- 
gant cuts  from  life,  of  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

GROUND  BONE,  CRUSHED  OYSTER  SHELLS,  SCRAPS,  .EGG  FOOD,  DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS,  AND  ALL  BREEDERS'  REQUISITES. 

Also,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Agricultural  Implements  and  Fertilizers. 

ONLY  STRICTLY   FRESH   AND  RELIABLE  SEEDS  SOLD. 
6  Descriptive  and  Price  Circulars  mailed  free.      6  Sample  Packets  Field  Seeds  for  two  3  ct.  stamps- 
Call  or  address 

BENSON  &  BURPEE,  Agricultural  &  Seed  Warehouse, 

223  CHURCH  STREET,  PHIL  A.,  PA. 


Sewing  Machines,  Fire  Arms, 


SOUTHERN  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

FOB  TEE  SALE  OF  ALL  OUR  GOODS,  WHOLESALE  AND  BET  AIL,  AT  FA3T0EY  PRICES. 

E.  REMINGTON  <&  S  O  XT  S  , 


W.  H,  TYLER,  Manager. 


47  &  «9  N  Charles  Street,  Baltimore.  Md 


Br  via 


THE  FLORIDA  NEW-YORKER, 

Published  at  34  Park  Bow,  New  York  City, 

is  read  by  everybody  In  the  NORTH,  EAST  and 
WEST,  interested  in  Florida.  There  is  no  better  me- 
dium for  advertising  Real  Estate  for  sale  or  re*t  in 
the  South 

Advertising  rates,  very  low  Subscription.  $ '4.00 
per  annum,  single  copies  10  cts. 

With  «n  immense  map,  fine  photographic  views, 
of  Florida  scenery,  "and  a  complete  history  of  "The 
land  of  Flowers ;"  the  number  for  November  1,  has 
(as  the  Ne«r  York  Dally  Graphic  observes),  ''placed 
Florida  100  years  ahead." 

 J.  B.  OLIVER,  Editor. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  NEW 

FARMER'S  BOOK. 

Gives  full  information  on  all  kinds  of  Farm- work, 
Drainage,  Fertilizers,  Rotation  of  Crops  and  Farm- 
Stock.  Includes  a  most  valuable  and  practical  treat- 
ise on  House-buildmg,  and  book  of  Legal  forms  and 
Laws  for  farmers.  The  most  valuable  farmer's  book  ever 


oubUthmd.  For  full  description  and  terms,  address 
"  J.  G.  MoCURDY  6  CO.,  Philadelphia,  I 


Pa, 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  AGRICULTURIST. 

Adapted  to  all  Sections  of  the  Country;  a  Plain 
Practical  eight  page  paper  :  treats  on  General  Fann- 
ing and  Gardening,  the  Household  Fruits,  Flow.  r*. 
Greenhouse,  Winter  and  Indoor  Gardening:  Tells 
when  and  how  to  plant:  Hints  for  the  month,  Ac. 
Ladies  Department,  etc.  Only  5u  cents  per  year. 

Sample  copies  iree.  Address, 

N.  J.  AGRICULTURIST, 

20  HIRAM  STREET, 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J 
Liberal  cash  terms  to  Agents,  also  a  cash  premium 
for  the  largest  list  of  Subscribers.  

$50   TO    $300    A    MONTH    FOtt  AGENTS. 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY 

ANCIENT,  MIDDLE-AGES  AND  MODERN. 

The  great  interest  in  all  nations  and  in  our  own 
thrilling  history  of  100  -  ears,  make  this  book  sell 
faster  than  any  other.  3  books  in  one.  Beautifully 
illustrated.  Low  price,  quick  sales,  extra  terms. 

Address  J.  C.  McCURDY  A  CO.,  Philadelphia,  P*. 
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UNITED  CJTATES 
Purchasing  |^  Xgency, 

32  i  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Merchandise  and  Goodp  of  every  deecription  Vic  tight  at  Lowest  Cash  Prices,  end  promptly  forward- 
ed as  directed.    Commissions  only  5  per  cent,  on  si  1113  of  $>2  and  over  ;   on  sums  under  $2.  Ten  OntB 
is  charged  on  each  purchase.    Send  for  our  circular  of  references,  Sec,  before  ordering.    Our  arrange- 
ments with  business  bouses  enable  us  to  buy  at  much  lees  than  regular  rates. 
Write  to  us  at  once. 


Butter  Worker 

The  Most  Effective,  Simple  and  Convenient 
yet  Invented. 

Works  30  lbs   in  less  titan  Five  Minutes. 

Thoroughly  wosfcing  out  the  buttermilk  and  mixing 
in  the  salt.   Agents  Wanted    Send  tor  Circular. 
Addiess,  A.  H.  TiKil). 

1621  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FAVORITECOF  THE  ELMS. 
[1656] 

15%*.lbs  Butter  in  7  Days. 


JERSEY 

CATTLE, 

HERD  REGISTERED. 

Sutler  Qualities  and  Fancy  Colors 

SPECIALTIES. 


OF 

Most  Noted  Jejuni  lie**. 


Imported  or  trom  Imported  Stock. 

WILLIAM  S.  TAYLOR, 

•hves  stock  if* 


I -I — I. 


Burlington,  New  Jersey. 
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MONTVTJE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Brooklandville,  Baltimore,  Co.,  Md.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  Proprietor 

CHOICE  PUKE  BRED  POULTRY. 

LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS,  (from  best  known  trains,) 

BLACK  BREASTED  BED  G  A  MES,  (Fit  st  Premium  aud  Cup  Birds,) 
HOUDANS,  Equal  to  any  in  U.  S.  WiilTE  CRESTED  BLACK  FOLANDS,  (First  Premium  and  Cup  Birds. 
WHITE  LEGHOENS,  Smith  &  other  Strains. 

I  am  also  breeding  tine  Bantams  of  the  following  varieties  .  GOLDEN  SEBRIGHTS,  BLACK  AFRICANS, 
BROWN  RED  GAME,  BLACK  BREASTED  RED  GAME  and  DOMINIQUE  BANTAMS.  EGGS  for  sale 
in  Season.  Packed  to  HATCH.  Fancy  Pigeons  in  Variety.  Lap-Eared  or  Madagascar  and  White  Aurora 
Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs,  &c. 

On  18  Coops  Fowls  entered  by  me,  at  late  Maryland  Show,  my  Birds  won  28  Premiums,  besides  Three  Sil- 
ver Goblets,  uhromo  and  "  WriahVs  Poultry  Hook."  Enclose  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular.  Imperial  Egg 
Food  and  Parish  Chemical  Food  for  sale. 

——Bit    riWlTniMliraiir-luiiirt'if  % 


WHALE  OIL 

AND 

TOBACCO  SOAP, 

FOE  SALE  BY 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 
B.  T.  HYNSON  &  SONS, 


f 


mm  awnings,  mosquito  and  fly  nets. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  WINDOW  SHADES  of  all  grades  and  styles.    Workmen  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.    Just  received,  a  choice  assortment  of  different  styles. 
VENITIAN  BLINDS  made  and  repaired. 

B.  T.  HYNSON  <2  SONS, 

aug-iy  IS©.  54  W.  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  Stuart  Symington.  Thos.  A.  Symington. 

TAPSCO  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 


s^ris^iisrGrTonsr  bkos.  sc  go. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

OIL    VITRI  OL 

AND  OTHER  CHEMICALS. 

Works  on  Locust  Point,  \ 

Office,  44  South  Street,  ]baltimoee. 
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MORO  PHILLIPS, 

Manufacturing  Chemist, 


Manufacturer  of 


Ucids,  Chemicals  &  Fertilizing  Materials. 

Moro  Phillips'  Genuine  Improved 


SUPER  PHOSPHATE 


THE  BEST  WHEAT,  CORN,  OaTS  AND  COTTON  PRODUCER  in  the  MAliKET. 

Pi  ice  $46  Pei  Ton— 2000  Pounds. 


THE  BEST  PEK TI  l.IZEK  FOR  TRUCKERS  WE  KNOW  OP. 
Puce  $46  Per  Ton  Ji,OUO  Pounds. 


SOLUBLE  BONE  PHOSPHATE, 

Prepared  by  Moro  Phillips.    Guaranteed  very  soluble. 

Trice  $30  per  Ton. 


SERRANA  GUANO, 

A  NATURAL  ORGANIC  DEPOSIT,  Containing  Valuable  Fertilizing  Properties. 

Price  $25  Fer  Ton. 


110  S.  DELAWARE  AV.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots  :  \ 

95  SOUTH  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 

And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  counin  .    Information  furnished  on  application. 


tlC^Mseoinxfc  to  Dealers  mA  targe  Www® 

IvIO^O  PHILLIPS, 
ap-lj  Sole^Proprietor  and  Manufacturer. 
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"YOUNG  AMERICA" 

CORN  AND  COB  MILL. 


The  Young  America  Corn  and  Cob  Mill,  which  so  far  surpasses  all  others,  has 
been  improved  and  made  stronger  than  ever,  and  is  now  in  the  field,  carrying 
everything  before  it.  We  annex  a  list  of  the  Premiums  it  has  received  over  the 
Double  Cylinder,  Little  Giant,  Magic  Mill,  Star  Mill,  Maynard's  Mill,  and  all 
others  that  have  come  into  competition  with  it. 


First  Premium  at  New  York  State  Fair.       First  Premium  at  N.  Carolina  State  Fair. 

"  Ohio  "  "       41        "  Nashville.  Tenn  ,  Fair. 

"Michigan,  "  44       "        "  Ten  County  Fairs  in  Inda 

PRICE  $50. 


TRIAL  OF  CORN  AND  COB  MILLS  AT  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  FAIR. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Time  occupied  by  each  of  the  Mills  on  Exhibition  in 

Grinding  half  a  bushel  of  Corn  and  Cobs. 

YOUNG  AMERICA,  2  minutes  and  40  seconds. 
LITTLE  GIANT,      4     44  45  " 

MAGIC  MILL,         6  " 

SINCLAIR  &  CO.'S  MILLS,  2  trials,  average  time,  6  minutes,  58  seconds. 

U.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

145  and  147  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Alexandria.  Va..,  November  20th,  1876. 

B.  Whitman  dk  Sons,  Baltimore,  Afd. 

Gents.— Your  favor  of  the  18th,  making  inquiry  ot  the  results  oi  my  experience  in  use  of  your 
*  Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mill,"  ha9  been  received.  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
experiment  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  I  regard  it  as  u  valuable  adjunct  in  providing 
for  winter-feeding  stock,  and  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  for  its  merits. 

Respectfully  yours,  JOHN  S.  BARBOUR. 

Richmond,  Va.,  November  1st,  1876. 

E.  Whitman  £  Sons. 

Gentlemen :— Yours  of  30th  received.  We  have  sold  quite  a  number  of  your  "Young  America 
Corn  &  Cob  Mills  during  the  past  year,  and  they  have  all  given  entire  satisfaction.  We  believe 
it  is  the  best  mill  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 

Respectfully  yours,  H.  M.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Frederick  City,  Md.,  November  20th,  1876. 

E.  Whitman  &  Sons. 

Gentlemen : — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  concernining  the  merits  of  the  "  Young  America  Corn 
<fc  Cob  mill,  "  would  say  that  in  our  experience  we  beleive  it  is  the  best  mill  for  farmers  and 
stock  feeders  use,  that  is  made.  It  is  cheap,  simple,  durable,  and  does  good  and  satisfactory 
work  when  the  grain  is  in  proper  condition  for  grinding.  It  will  crush  the  corn  and  cobs  fine 
enough  for  feed  in  one  operation,  and  also  grind  shell  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  screenings  as 
good  as  any  grist  mill.    It  is  the  most  economical  machine  a  farmer  can  buy. 

Yours,  Respectfully,  STEWART  &  PRICE. 

Hillsboro,  Loudoun  Co.,  Va.,  November  20th,  1876. 

Messrs.  E.  Whitman  &  Sons. 

Gentlemen  : — I  used  one  of  the  "  Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mills  "  last  winter,  and  found  it 
in  every  respect  what  it  was  recommended.  Every  farmer  should  have  one,  and  I  feel  satisfied 
that  the  use  of  the  mill  one  season  would  pay  for  it,  not  only  in  feeding  stock,  but  in  grinding 
corn  for  meal,  which  it  will  do  admirably,  also  other  small  grains. 

Very  respectfully,  T.  E.  HOUGH. 

Elkin,  N.  C.  November  29,nd,  1876. 

B.  Whitman  &  Sons. 

Gentlemen:— The  "Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mill"  bought  of  you  a  few  months  ago,  for 
on«  of  our  firm,  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Does  all  you  recommend,  and  more;  find  it  also  grinds 
rye  well. 

Please  send  us  another  for  a  customer,  to  Windsor,  N.  C,  via  York  River  Line,  as  soon  as 
convenient.  So  soon  as  our  great  National  affairs  are  favorably  settled,  and  money  matters 
become  easier,  we  will  want  several  more  of  these  mills. 

Yours  truly,  R.  R.  GWYN  &  CO. 

Culpeper  Co.,  Va.,  November  19th,  1876. 

Messrs.  E.  Whitman  &  Sons. 

Gents. — Your  postal  received  to-day.  In  regard  to  "  Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mill,  n 
allow  me  to  say,  it  will  make  excellent  meal,  when  the  corn  is  dry.  It  has  worked  very  satis- 
factory to  me.  As  to  crushing  corn  and  grinding  cob  meal,  that  is,  oorn  and  cob  together  ;  it 
seems  to  me  it  accomplishes  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  <»r  desired,  and  has  particular- 
ly excited  the  hostility  of  the  millers  around  me,  which  may  be  considered  a  very  fair  proof  of 
its  merits.  I  have  had  44  bushels  cob  meal  ground  in  one  short  winter  day  by  a  Negro  boy 
10  or  12  years  old,  with  one  horse. 

Yours,  <fcc,  WALTER  C.  PRESTON. 

Hirndon,  Georgia,  November  21st,  1876. 

Messrs.  E.  Whitman  <£  Sons. 

Gents. — With  the  aid  of  one  mule  the  "  Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mill  "  makes  excellent 
hominy  for  the  table,  and  turns  out  splendid  feed  lor  horses,  hogs  and  cows.  In  a  few  hours  I 
can  grmd  enough  to  last  my  stock  a  week.  I  am  well  pleased  with  it  and  would  cheerfully 
recommend  their  more  general  use. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  P.  WIGGINS. 

Ilchester,  Md  ,  November  4th,  1876. 

Messrs.  E.  W/iitmon  &  Sons. 

Gents. — The  "  Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mill  "  will  grind  from  six  to  ten  bushels  an  hour 
according  to  the  power  you  have  and  the  fineness  of  the  corn.  It  will  save  a  great  deal  ot  corn 
in  feeding  horses  ;  and  as  lor  cattle,  it  has  no  equal.  Cattle  improve  much  taster,  and  never 
get  stalled  if  fed  with  a  Httlecare.  Respectfully,         G.  HOWARD  WHITE. 

Hanover,  January  b,  1876. 

Gents. — In  reply  lo  yours  of  the  5th  instant,  I  would  say  that  1  have  ground  eighteen  bushels  of 
corn  and  cob  with  the  Young  America  Mill  in  one  hour,  and  can  do  it  with  ease,  pioviding  the  corn 
is  dry,  and  make  it  fine  enough  for  any  feeding  purposes.   The  majority  of  our  farmers  grind  shell- 
ed corn  with  the  mill,  and  also  grind  rye  for  horse  chop,  and  corn  for  meal,  but  what  quantity  per 
hoar  I  cannot  say.      Yours,  truly,  Wm.  J.  Youxo. 
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cro1wM¥c6ngdon, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Kvery  Description  of 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  HEACHIHERY, 

Mo.  51  Light  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  >XI>. 


SEED   DEPAR'l  BIEINTT,  to  which  we  give  our  special  attention,  growing  and 
importing  onr  own  Seed,  we  are  prepared  10  fill  orders  in  large  or  small  quantities  for  VEGETABLE 
FLOWER,  HERB  and  GRASS  SEEDS  and  SEED  GRAIN.    "As  we  thoroughly  test  the  different  varie- 
ties, both  as  to  their  quality  and  tmhoess,  before  pending  out,  we  are  able  to  guarantee  that  their  will 
be  no  disappointment  to  those  who  favor  us  with  their  orders.         Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 

Agents  for  fflatchly's  Cucumber  Wood  Pumps, 

BETNG  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 

PATAP8CO  NURSERIES, 

Situated  Ore  Mile  South  of  Baltimore,  we  are  piepared  to  supply 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Vines, 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS, 

In  quantities  to  suit.    Our  stock  of 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Pin  and  Cherry  Trees,  for  Fall  aM  Spring  Plants, 

Is  Large  and  Fine,  embracing  all  the  varieties,  both  new  and  old,  which  have  proved  themselves 

valuable.  Address 

CROMWELL.  &  CONGDON,  He.  51  Light  Street,  Baltimore. 

^SS" Implement,  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalogues  sent  free  on  application. 
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igg  '  •  *    ■  .  1  ,  .  ,   _  .,  , 

THE  CUMING'S 

IMPROVED  FEED  CUTTER. 

Tlie  Only  Perfect  3Taoliiiies 

FOR  CUTTING  HAY,  STRAW,  STALKS, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  FODDER. 


We  make  Sis  Sizes,  with  capacity  from  500  lbs.  to  3  tons  per  hour. 

The  CUMING'S  (XITTEES  are  fifteen  years  ahead  of  all  other  makes.  Fifteen 
years  ago  they  were  what  other  cutters  are  now,  that  is,  geared  cutters.  The  Cuming's 
are  not  geared,  receiving  the  power  direct  upon  the  knives. 

The  No.  1  has  three  knives,  all  other  sizes  four. 

The  machines  are  made  from  the  choicest  material  and  perfectly  finished,  and  are  well 
known  in  the  North  and  West,  and  can  now  he  had  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  the  South.    Send  for  circulars  to 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

decly  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  H.  Y. 
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SALT  CARE,  (Snlph.  Soda),        NITRATE  SODA, 

KAI1TE,  (Sulph.  Potash),        Chlorcaliura,  (Mur.  Potash.) 

MANUFACTUKERS  AND  MANIPULATOES  OF  PHOSPHATES  ON 
OEDEES  AND  FOEMULAS  FUENISHED  BY 
OUE  FEIENDS. 

To  those  who  want  to  manipulate  their  own  Phosphates,  we  offer 
a  full  line  of  PURE  MATERIALS. 

Having  completed  extensive  improvements  and  additions  to  our 
Works,  giving  us  increased  facilities,  we  are  now  prepared  to  execute 
orders  with  greater  promptness,  and  deliver  goods  in  much  better  me- 
chanical condition  than  heretofore. 


We  offer  to  the  Trade  the  following  Goods,  all  of  which  are  ab- 
solutely Free  from  Adulteration: 


Containing  3  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 


Dissolved  South  American  Bone  Ash. 

DISSOLVED  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PHOSPHATE. 


NGLUPP  &  CO. 


OFFICE,  WORKS, 

155  W.  FAYETTE  ST.         FOOT  OF  LEADENHALL  ST. 

BALTIMORE. 
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BALTIMORE  MARKETS--FEB.  1. 


This  Market  Report  is  carefully  made  up  every 
month,  and  fanners  may  rely  upon  its  correctness. 


Co <  ion.—  The  demand  is  g<  oil  ;  prices,  ll@12cts# 

Bark — The  market  steady  and  unchanged.  We 
quote  No.  I  at  $25;  No.  2  at  $12a20  per  ton,  free  on 
board. 

BeniiH  and  Pens— The  market  is  dull  and  easier. 
We  quote- 
New  York  medium  choice   $2  00a2  2"> 

New  York  Prime     $2  00a2  50 

Counry  Beans   1  OOal  40 

Beeswax— Receipts  light,  and  prices  steady;  in  fair 
demand.   We  imote  at  20a3i>  cents. 

Broom  Corn  —  The  market;  prices  lower.  We 
quote  good  to  choice  medium  green  5}^a7  cents;  com- 
mon red  tipped,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Butter- 
Ex.  Fine    Choice.  Prime. 

New  York  State  18a20       28a29  30a35 

North  Western  Roll  18al9       25a27  20a23 

Western  Reserve  do  25a72       21a22  18a20 

Western  packed  23a24       20a22  18a20 

Near  by  Receipts  15al9       19a23  17a22 

Cheese — 

New  York  State  Choice  14 

do.      do.     Good  to  prime  12 

Western  Fine  14 

do.      Good  to  pri me  1 '. 

Dried  Frutts— Domestic^- 

Apples,  sliced   8 

do.    quarters   7 

Peaches,  peeled  12 

do.       un peeled  quarters  8 

do.      halves  8 


al5 
al3 
al5 
al2 

alO 
a9 
al6 
alO 
alO 

Feathers  —  We  quote  60  cents  foi  Western  Live 
Geese,  50a55  cents  for  good  do.,  and  2f)a45  cents  for 
common  to  fair  per  ft. 


GRAINS. 

CORN. 


SouthernWhite  

do.  Yellow  

WH  KAT. 

Western  No.  1  Amber  81 

do.   No.  2      do  1 

do.   Mixed  do  

do.   No.  1  Red   1 

do.   No.  2  do  

Pennsylvania  Red   1 

Maryland  Red   1 

do.      Amber   1 

do      White   1 

OATS. 

Southern  good  to  prime  

RYE. 

Good  to  prime  

Hay  and  Straw — 

Hay— <  ecil  Co.  Timothy  

do.     Penn.  and  New  York  

do.  Mixed  

do.     (..lover  , 

Straw  -  Wheat  

do.  Oat  

do.      Rye  ,  


.52a56 
.53a57 


46  al  50 

29  a  30 
a 

40  al  44 

95  al  15 

30  al  39 
40  al  45 
50  al  53 
45  al  50 


•35a38 
.70a71 


 $18  00al9.00 

  16  00a 18  00 

  13  OOal 4  00 

  13  00al4  00 

  10  OOall  00 

  12  00a 13  00 

  16  00al7  00 

Hid**  -  Market  fair;  quotations  as  follows:  Asso- 
ciation Steers, selected  middle  and  overweights,  Uall 
cents  Cows  and  light  Steers,  10  cents. 

Mill  Fe*-d  — 

Western  Bran,  per  ton  £14  00al6  00 

do.     Shipstuff,  per  ton   13  00al4  00 

Onions—  astern  $1.75a2.25 for  round  lots;  Western 
*1.25a2.00  per  bbl. 

Potatoes- 
Early  Rose,  per  bushel   a 

do.         per  bbl  f  S  50a4  00 

Peerless,  per  bus   ]  30al  50 

do.      per  bbl   3  50a4  50 

Peach  Blow,  per  bus   1  35a  I  50 

do.       per  bbl   3  00a3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes  per  bbl  2  50a2  90 


Kj-ars— 

Fresh"  Western  33a35 

Near  by  receipts   34a36 

Pickled  — a— 

Fresh  Southern  13al4 

Po  ii  I  try  an     (iHine — 

Live  Turkeys,  undrawn  L5  a2G 

Chickens  per  dozen  2.00a  1.00 

Ducks       41   4  00a5.50 

Geese   8  a  10 

(Drawn  la3 cents  higher,  as  to  quality.) 
I.IVK  STOCK. 
BEEF  CATTLE. 

That  rated  first  quality  5   a6  cents 

Medium  or  fair  quality  4Wa5  do. 

Most  sales  are  from  i%a&%  do. 

Hosts— $9  alO,  latter  for  a  few  extra  heavy  I  lo^s. 
Sheep— We  quote  at  1%,  cents  per  lb.,  gross, 
seeds— <  lover  scarce  and  in  demand. 

Clover  Alsike    $  ft  6"c 

do      Lucerne  best...  00c 

do      Red,  Choice   14al5 

do      White  60c 

Flaxseed  bush.  UOal  50 

Class  Red  Top  f,  bush.  l.OOal.50 

do      Orchard  3.00a3.25 

do      Italian  Rye  3.50 

do      Hungarian  1.50al.75 

do      Timothy  45  ft  2.00a2.1O 

do      Kentucky  Blue  1.50al.75 

do      Ext  ra  Clean  1.75a2.00 

do      Fine  mixed  for  lawns  4.00a5.00 

Tobacco    LEAF — 

Maryland-  Frosted  S3 


00a  4  00 
00a7  50 
(i0a7  50 
00al2  00 
00a20  00 


do.        sound  common   4 

do.        good       do.   7 

do.        middling   9 

do.        good  to  fine  red  12 

do.        fancy  12  00al7  00 

do.        upper  country   7  50a25  <  0 

do.        ground  leaves,  new   2  00a  9  00 

Virginia— common  and  good  lugs   8  50al0  50 

do.       common  to  medium  leaf   9  00al3  00 

do.       fair  to  good  13  00al6  00 

do.      selections   6  00a20  00 

do.       stems,  common  to  fine   4  00a  7  00 

AVool-  For  Tub-washed,  35a40  cents;  unwashed. 
25a30  c«hts  per  lb. 

Miscellaneous  Produce  - 

Peas,  black  eye  per  bus  1  10  al  20 

Apples,  New  York,  per  bbl  2  50  a3  00 

do.  country        do   ....2  00  a2  50 

Sheep's  Pelts,  each    50  al  00 

Tallow,  country,  per  lb   8^a  9 

Soap,  country,  per  lb   4   a  6 

S«im<«c  We  quote  American  per  ton,  $78.00a82.00; 
Sicily,  90al.00. 

Pert  i  H'/.ers— Jobbing  rates  are  here  quoted.  Con- 
tracts for  large  orders  can  be  made  at  reduced  figures. 
2,000  lbs.  to  the  ton. 

Peruvian  Guano  $59  00a60  00 

Turner's  Excelsior  $50  00 

do      Ammonia  Sup.  Phos   45  00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano  45  00 

Rasin's  &  Co.'s  Sol.  S.  Is.  Guano   50  00 

Excel]  enza  Soluble  Phosphate   50  00 

do       Cotton  Fertilizer   50  00 

John  Bullock  &  Sons'  Pure  Ground  Bone   42  00 

J.  M.  Rhodes  &  Co.'s  Ammoniated  Phosphate...  45  00 

Popplein's  Silicated  Phosphate  of  Lime   50  00 

Lorentz  <fc  Ritter's  Star  Tobacco  Fertilizer  55  00 

do  do       do   Ammoniated   50  00 

do  do       do   Dissolved  Bone   50  00 

R.  J.  Baker  <fe  Co.'s  Ground  Bone   40  00a42  00 

R.  J.  Baker  &  Co.'s  Dissolved  Raw  Bone   45  00 

Zell  sAmmon.  Bone  Super  Phos  ,  

Whitman's  Phosphate   45  00 

Missouri  Bone  Meal   43  00 

Horner's  Md.  Super  Phosphate  50  00 

do      Bone  Dust   45  00 

Dissolved  Bones   45  00 

Moro  Phillips'  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime   48  00 

Plaster  per  bbl.   1  75 

Orchilla  Guan  A.  per  ton   30  00 

South  Sea  Guono   50  00 

SlinglurTA  Coa  Dissolved  Raw  Bone   45  00 

Slingluff  &  .'s  Dissolved  Bone  Ash..._,  40  00a42  00 

Whitman's  Potato  Phosphate  45  qo 

Dissolved  Missouri  Bone  ...  45  nc 

Bone  Ash   43  00 
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STABLEE,   J" IS.   cSs  CO. 

"SUN  BUILDING,"  TOUTH  STREET, 

Shippers  and  General  Dealers  in  Anthracite  and  Georges'  Creek 

Coal  delivered       j^P^S   J^11^^.          A  *n an^  (luantity  m 

the  City  of  Balti-      0                        ^\        £m  more",  or  by  Cargo 

or  Car  load  to  any     K              fl          H       J?  accessible  point 

in  this  or  other      «|        J  1         J»      ffltaHra  State-.  Special 

attention  paid  to  Jf  J.  §&-.  JL  1  m  r°al  for  Foundry 
and  Manufactu-        ^Bl^r        ^Ua^'     BHSW  maan  HHIi  ■      RING  purposes.  * 

We  name  Lehigh  Baltimore  Vein, 

Lee,  Diamond,  Schuylkill,  Sunbury,  Lykens'  Valley  also  Cannel,  Splint,  Gas,  George's  Creek, 

«  &c,  &c. 

Shipping  Wharves,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  and  Locust  Poiit  and  Hughes'  Quay. 

Branch  Office,  Cor.  Eutaw  &  Madison  Sts.,  connected  with  Central  Office  by  Ttlegraph. 

LINTON   <£  Eo£ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HANI)  and  MACHINE  MADE 

FLOWER  POTS. 

Pots  for  Propagating  Cotton  Plants  for  early  Planting,  Pots  for  forcing  into,  also  Turpentine  Pot* 
We  have  always  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Flower  Pots.  Having  improved  facilities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  same,  and  giving  the  same  our  entire  attention,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  the  market 
with  an  article  which  for  neatness,  durability  and  cheapness  we  defy  competition. 

These  Pots  can  be  safely  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

LIITTOIT  &  CO., 

LEXINGTON  &  PINE  STREETS,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JOHN  T.  BRODERIGK, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Rags, 

BRAS  ,  COPPER,  LS/  D,  ZINC,  PE  WTER, 
OAST  AND   WROUGHT  SCRAP  IRON. 

Prompt  Cash  on  Receipt  of  Goods-  Consignments  solicited. 

Also  manufacturer  of  PIG  LEAD  and  SLAT  SPELTER.    SHEET  IRON  suitable  for  Black- 
smiths and  Farmers,  always  on  hand    GIVE  ME  A  CALL. 

 ITos.  67  &  69  Greenmount  Avenue. 

OLIVER  F.  LANTZ.  JACOB  F.  LANTZ. 

SAMUEL  ELDER  &  GO. 

FLOUR,  GRAIN,  PRODUCE  AND 

G-eneial  Corrirn-isslori  3^Eercli.a.rLts 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds,  and  Importers  of  Bolting  Cloths, 
32  NORTH  HOWARD  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  Ml). 

43TCASH  ADVANCES  MADE  ON  CONSIGNMENTS. 
REFER  TO— John  W.  Garrett,  Pres't  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  Co-,  Baltimor-,  Md,;  Mess.  Robert  Garrett  A  Sons 
Barkers,  Baltimore,  Md.;  We3tern  N\tiuual  Bauk,  Baltioaort,  Md.j  M'  ts  Wmg  #  Farliu,  Chicago, 
■fjiv;  W.  Ziegter,  Gjeencastle,  Pa.;  Won,  H .  Eager,  Eagerstown,  Md. 


1 
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R,  J.  BAKER  <£  CO.'S 


TILI 


Pure  Fine  O-rouxid  Bone, 

5^uper-  IrMiosspliate  of*  J  ^ime, 

JPnr-e  "Di^solveci  I^mw  Bone. 

66*  Oil  Yitriol,  German  Potash  Salts,  Pure  Chemicals,  for  making  Super" 
Phosphate,  at  the  lowest  market  price.    Call  at 

T.  DB-^ZE^ZE-Ee  dz  CO.'S, 

 36  and  38*S.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MARYLAND 

WHITE  LEAD  COMPANY 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE. 
Offico  89  I  /est  Lombiird  Street, 

Corroders  and  Manufacturers  of 
DRY  WHITE  LEAD  AND  LEAD  IN  OIL, 
Which  is  guaranteed  to  be  perfectly  Pure. 

JOHJV  CUR  LETT,  President. 

Universal  and  Automatic 
PL-d-ITTEI5S7 

Manufactured  by 

"Wallace  Fisls, 

SOUTH  BYRON,  N.  Y. 

«*-.SKNL>     FOli  CATALO«Uli."S« 

SMITH  &  CURLETT. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


All  about  its  Soil,  Climate,  Resources.  Products, 
Laws,  and  its  people  are  given  in  the  KANSAS 
FARMER,  a  lu-page  weekly,  in  its  15th  year.  Post- 
paid, 3  mo.  for  50  c.  Address  J.  K.  HUDSON,  Topeka, 

Kansas 

Has  quickly  takeu  a  high  place  among  agricultural 
journals.— K.  Y.  Tribune.  We  have  considered  it 
among  the  best  of  our  exchanges,  and  a  worthy  rep- 
resentative of  the  West.— Practical  Farmer,  Phila. 
Our  Kansas  friends  should  feel  much  pride  in  the  high 
character  and  sterling  worih  of  their  State  agricul- 
tural paper. — National  Live  Stock  Journal.  We  cheer- 
fully credit  it  with  being  one  of  the  best  edited  of  our 
Western  agricultural  exchanges  —Spirit  of  the  THmet, 
N.  Y. 


Our  Pest  Poison 

is  a  Safe,  Sure  and  Ch^ap  Destroyer  of  the 
Potato  Bag,  Tobacco  Fly,  Cabbage.  Currant 
and  Gooseberry  Worm,  and  of  all  insects 
that  Eat  the  Leaf.  Unlike  Paris  Green 
and  other  Poisons,  it  can  be  entirely  dissolved  in 
water  and  appl  ied  by  sprinkling.  Not  Injurious  to 
plants;.  Not  Dangerous  to  use.   .Never  tails  to  kill. 
Costs  about  25  cents  an  acre.  Put  up  in  pound 
boxes, enough  for  two  acres.  Price  50  cents.  Send 
for  Circular  with  Testimonials.   Also  kills  House 
Flies,  Cockroaches,  Rats  and  Mice. 

KEARNEY  CHEMICAL  WOBKS, 

P.  0.  BOX  3139.  66  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York* 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Cor.  Holliday  &  Pleasant  Streets, 


G.  T.  T.9 

OR  THE 

Wonderful  Adventures  of  a  Pullman, 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale's  great  Story  in 
THE    CHRISTIOJN  UNION, 
Rev.  H.  W.  Beechek  and  Lyman  Abbott,  Editors, 

BKKCHEK'S  SKKMOAS, 

and  Abbott's  Sunday-school  Lessons  every  week. 
All  the  best  contributors  of  the  country. 

93.00  per  year.  To  Clergymen,  $2.50.  Three 
months  ou  ti  i  l.75  cents.  Agents  wanted.  Send 
stamp  for  sample  copy.  Address  HORATIO  C.  KIN  G, 
Publisher,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Osage  Orange  Hedge, 

AT  $20  PEK  MILE. 

Apple  Trees,  $7  per  100  ;  Peach  Trees, 
$3  to  $5  per  100  ;  Wilson's  Early 
Blackberry  Plants,  $12  per 
1000  or  $110  for  10,000, 
Raspberry    and    Strawberry  Plants, 
Grape  Yines,  Conover's  Colossal 
Asparagus  Roots,  &c,  Cheap. 

PKICE    LIST  FHEE. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD 


SEED 


A, 


:f;EWH!TMAN&SOI«| 


We  have  on  liand  and  are  now  receiving  an  extensive  stock  of  Gar- 
den Seeds  of  every  description,  which  we  warrant  fresh  and  true  to  name, 
and  which  we  have  carefully  selected  from  the  stock  of  the  most  reliable 
growera  of  this  country  and  Europe,  embracing  all  of  the  standard  var- 
ieties and  all  of  the  novelties  of  assured  merit. 

Our  prices  will  be  as  low-  as  those  of  any  other  reliable  seed  house 
in  the  country,  and  from  the  pains  that  we  take  in  procuring  our  seeds 
and  caring  for  them,  they  must  give  as  good  satisfaction  as  those  from 
any  other  source. 


Garden  Sssds  by  Mail 

We  will,  upon  application,  forward  our  price  list  to  any  par  tf  of  the  country,  and  upon 
receipt  of  the  prices  therein  specified,  will  send  seed  by  mail  (at  our  expense  for  postage) 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  Feas,  Beans, \or  Field 
Seeds,  upon  which  postage  will  be  charged. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 

We  have  always  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  every  description  of  Field  Seeds,  such  as 

Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Herds 
Gr  ss,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Perennial  Rye 
Grass,  Lucerne,  Alsike  Clover,  White  Clo- 
ver, Hungarian  Grass,  Millet,  Wheat,  Corn, 

Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  &c,  aiiof  which  we  can  furnish  at  the 

Lwest  market  prices. 

High  Grade  Grass  Seeds  a  Specialty. 

Owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  market  prices  of  Field  Seeds,  and  the  small  margin  for 
profit,  no  printed  price  list  can  be  issued,  but  our  prices  will  always  be  as  low  as  the  mar- 
ket affords.    For  prices  of  Garden  Seeds,  send  for  a  price  list. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

145  and  147  West  Pratt  St., 
Opposite  Maltby  House,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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JOHN  C.  DURBOROW.  ROWLAND  R.  HAYWARD. 

J.  C.  DURBOROW  &  CO. 

MANAGERS  OF  BALTIMORE  BRANCH  HOUSE  FOR 


ALSO  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIALTIES: 


TAYLOR'S  DRY  STEAM 

PORTABLE  ENGINES. 

TH  hi  BEST 

PORTABLE  ENGINE 

3VI  A.  ID  E  _ 

It  possesses  every  advantage  over  any  EDgine  in  the  mar- 
ket, for 

Agricultural  Use, 

Or  for  any  purpose  to  which  Power  is  applied. 


OLD;  hf  k  LOW  PRICE 

AND 

ON  EASY  TERMS. 

HARMAN  WHEEL  HORSE  RAKES, 

PHILADELPHIA  LAWN  MOWERS, 
BALL'S  STEEL,  CAST  &  COMBINATION  PLOWS, 

KINYON'S  Celebrated  MEAT  CHOPPERS. 

Tfie  Most  Improved  Threshers  and  Cleaners  now  in  the  Market, 

and  Morse  Powers  of  all  kinds, 

OHOIOEi  J?"*  £3  H5  :E3 1> 

FERTILIZERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

We  guarantee  all  our  Goods,  and  make  a  liberal  discount  for  cash.    Send  for  Circular  and 

Price-List  to 

JT.  C.  DURBOROW  &  CO. 
de#-*y  55  Light  Street,  near  Pratt,  Baltimore,  Md- 
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CATALOGUE  OF 

New,  Rare 


•AND 


m 


Will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a 
COLORED  PLATE  OF  THE 

NEW   STRIPED  ROSE, 

"  BEAUTY   OF  GLAZENWOOD.r 
"A  rose  of  golden-yellow  striped,  and  naked  with 
scarlet  or  vermillion,  sounds  like  a  cream  or  a  fairy- 
tale—nevertheless a  reality."— H  Cuktiss. 

In  the  Garden  Catalogues,  free  to  all  my  custom- 
ers ;  to  others,  price  10  cents,  or  a  plain  copy  free. 

Plant  Department 

Contains  an  immense  stock  of 
NEW,  RARE 

BEAUTIFUL"  PLANTS  ! 

Viz.: — New  Double  Poinsettas;  New  Hydrangea, 
"Thos.  Hogg;"  New  Sets  of  Ro?es;  New  Tube- 
Roses;  Begonias,  New  Pelargoniums;  New  Cannas; 
New  Zonales  and  Double  Geraniums;  New  Fuch- 
sias; New  Dahlias,  &c. 

Roses. 

An  immense  stock  of  ail  the  stindard  varieties 
grown  in  po's — cheap. 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees. 

Ntw  Pears,  New  Peaches — with  a  large  stock  of 
Pear,  Apple,  Peich,  Plum,  Cherries,  S'andards  and 
Dwarfs,  Grape  Vin  s,  Small  Fruits,  Ac. 

Ornamental  Trees 

in  great  variety  for  Parks,  Lawns,  Gardens,  &c 

Evergreens 

of  all  sizes,  all  or  the  duest  quality,  and  at  the 
lowest  raus. 

Vegetable  Seeds 

of  the  finest  quality,  fresh  and  puie  grown  by  my- 
self, or  specially  tor  me,  or  my  importation. 

Flower  Seeds. 

Being  extensively  engaged  in    importing  and 
growing 

New  and  Rare  Plants, 

consequently  my  facilities  for  seed  saving  are  un- 
equalled. 

The  following  Catalogues  with  others  now  r  ad\ 
mailed  tree: 

JVo.  /.  jt  descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trees. 

JVo.  2.  j±  Catalogue  of  Gai'den,  Agri- 
cultu?'al,  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Wo.  6.  A.  Catalogue  of  JVew,  'Rare, 

and  ^Beautiful  'Plants. 


jan-ly 


JOHN  SAUL, 

"Washington  Citv,  D.  C. 


"20  CHESTER  WHITE  SOW  SHOATS 

FOR  S  A.  L  E  ! 

Weighing  about  one  hundred  pounds, 
at  Twenty  Dollars  a  pair,  for  breeding 
purposes,  on  Steamer  Law,  or  cars 

w:lg.  ford, 

Chestertown,  Kent  co.,  Md. 
1S77-POSTPAlD-$  1.60 

THE  NURSERY. 

A  Monthly  Magazine  for  Youngest  Headers* 

Superbly  Illustrated.   4S~Send  ten  cents  for 

a  Sample  Number  and  Premium  List. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 

JOHN  Xj-  SHOREY. 
36  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston. 

CANAL,  COAL  &  STONE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

C.  L.  ROUNDS, 

OWASCO, 
Cayuga,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

*S~  Harrows  packed  for  foreign  Market 


POMONA  NURSERY 

Eapt.  Jack  and  Great.  American,  the  best  Straw- 
berries. Ten  acres  of  Brandy  wine  (Susqueco)  Rasp- 
berries, yielded  last  summer  $4,338.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.J. 

(Tj  £T        C?(~\    A  gents'    P»  olits     per    week. — 

CDQ  /    OU   Will  prove  it  or  forfeit  8500.  New 
articles  just  patented.   Samples  sent  free  to  all. 
Address  W.  H.  CH1DESTER,  218  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y 

BELMONT  STOCK  FARM. 

L  am  breeding,  and  have  for  sale  thoroughbred  Trot- 
ting and  Riding  Stock,  and  from  Imported  Percher- 
on— Norman  and  Clydesdale,  draft  horses,  and  her 
stallions  to  sell  or  let  lor  the  coming  spring  ;  also  all 
ages  of  pure  and  iashionably  bred  Short  Horn  Cattle 
and  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Swine,  to  suit  the 
depreciated  values  of  the  times. 

S.   IV.  FICKL1N, 
Belmont,  Near  Charlottesville,  Va. 


k  JLlUXi 


THIS  PAP2K.  .1.5  K£PX  Oih 
AT  THE  CFFZCE  OF 

LADELPHIA 

Cor.  Chestnut  and  Eighth  Sts. 
Who  receive  Advertisements  for  this  Paper. 
CQTIMATCQ    at  JLowest  Cash  Rates 
LO  I  IIYIn  I  CO  free  for  Newspaper  Advertising. 
Send  for  AYER  &  SON'S  MANUAL 


BUILDING 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Tobacco  Screws* 


No.  i. 
Murray  Screw 


No.  2. 
Round  Toe  Screw. 


No.  3. 

Square  Toe  Screw. 


No.  4. 
Right  *  Left 
Screw. 

(No.  3  Screw  has  a  patent  Step,  and  when  the  motion  of  the  screw  is  reversed  it  brings  the 
follower  back  with  it.) 

These  Screws  have  never  l>een  excelled  in  their  finish  and  strength,  and  we  present 
them  to  our  customers  as  the  best  Screw  ever  offered  in  this  market.  Tn  addition  to 
those  mentioned  below,  we  have  the  patterns  for  the  Miller,  Wells,  and  we  think  all 
other  Screws  ever  sold  in  this  market,  and  can  furnish  repairs  we  think  for  any  screw 
ever  sold  in  Baltimore. 


Round  Toe  Screw  $15  00 

Round  Toe  gcrewand  Fixtures,  [com- 
plete  85  00 

Square  Toe  Screw  15  0C 

Square  Toe  Screw  and  Fixtures  (com- 
plete)  38  00 

Screw  Box  for  same   5  00 

Ratchet   5  00 

Round  Step  and  Ring   2  00 

Square  Step  and  Ring   2  50 

Wasuer   2  50 

Ring   65 


Bolts  and  Keys  for  Screw   ..$2  50 

Lever   7  00 

Right  and  Left  Sere  wand  Fixtures,  (com- 
plete) 42  00 

Right  and  Left  Screw  20  00 

Screw  Box  for  same   5  00 

Ratchet   3  00 

Six  Foot  Screw  aud  Fixtures,  (complete)....  43  00 

Six  Foot  Screw  •   20  50 

Murray  Screw  &  fixtures,  (complete)  16  00 

Murray  Screw  1q  00 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


The-  Tcung  Stallion 

GLAMORGAN, 

Five  years  old  next  May — by  Edward  Everett  ; 
he  by  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian  ;  Dam,  Mary  Grey, 
by  Young  America.  (Mary  Grey,  now  owned  by 
Robert  Bonner)  will  make  the  season  of  1877  in 
Baltimore,  or  its  vicinity  ;  Place  and  Terms  will  be 
announced  hereafter. 

Glamorgan  is  a  Beautiful  Bright  Bay,  Two  Hind 
Feet  White,  and  very  small  white  snip  ;  has  taken 
First  Premiums  at  three  different  Exhibitions  ;  is 
remarkably  Docile  ;  goes  with  a  long,  easy  stride, 
without  apparent  exertion.  Has  been  in  training 
at  Carl  Burr's,  on  Long  Island,  for  a  short  time, 
and  has  shown  a  Full  Mile,  it  is  believed,  in  less 
time  than  any  other  Hambletonian  Stallion  of  his 
age, 

Note  : — Edward  Everett  is  the  sire  of  Judge 
Fullerton,  Joe  Elliot,  Vanderbilt's  Mountain  Boy  ; 
and  for  the  number  of  mares  he  has  served,  has 
gotten  more  fast  horses  than  any  stallion  in  this 
country.  Address, 

CHiRLFS,  F.  EASTER, 

Baltimore. 9  Md. 


ailed  Free 


FLORAL  GUIDE 


Contains  over  1,200  varieties  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  COLORED  PIRATES.-  Elegant 
wood-cuts  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  3Ian<IsoSMCst 
Guide  Pnblisljed !   H®"Send  for  it. 

DETROIT  SEED  CO.,  »©«roit,  Mieti- 

FARM  FOR,  S-AXIST 

The  property  knowing  as  the  Bonner  Farm  in  Falls 
Township,  Muskingnum  County,  Ohio,  about  rive 
miles  north  of  Zanesville,  on  the  Newarke  road,  con- 
taining 208  acres,  underlaid  with  a  three  foot  vein  of 
Coal.  There  are  two  large  Farm  Houses.  One  of  the 
houses  within  the  last  three  years. was  built  at  a  cost 
of  Five  Thousand  Dollars.  L.irge  Barn,  Grainery, 
etc.  Fencies  in  good  repair.  Two  large  Orchards. 
The  Farm  is  well  supplied  with  water.  This  Farm 
cost  of  $30,000.  It  will  be  sacrificed  at  one-half  cost. 
For  particulars,  inquire  of 

Mrs.  H  RICHTHR, 

COR.  LIGHT  AND  HUGHES  STS., 

^Baltimore,  Md. 


STEAM  MAKBLE  WORK 8. 

SEVAN   <&  SONS, 

No.  70  HOWARD  ST.,  NEAR  SARATOGA. 

Would  call  attention  to  their  fine  collection  of  MOiv- 
UMKNT!!,  TAK^KTS,  <<fcc  ;  GR\VEsi<>.\  Ev. 
FOR  CLMETEKIKS;  also  a  varied  assortment  of 
MABBLK  MASTi.Es.  and  are  prepared  to  execute 
all  kinds  of  Marble  Work  for  building. 


We  offer  for  Spring  of  1877,  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete stock  in  the  U.  S..  of 
Pmi'  T»«-es,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  deciduous  and 
evergreen  Roses  a  specialty— all  the  finest  sorts. 
Green      Hot  House  slants,  including  best  novel- 
ties   Descriptive  and  Illustarted  pricee  Catalogue 
sent  prepaid  to  customers,  free,  to  others,  on  receipt 
of  stamps^as  follows : 

No.  1.    Kruits,  with  colored  plate.  15c.;  plain,  10c. 
No.  a.   Orna'tal  Trees,  col'd  plate,  25c.;  plain,  15c. 
No.  3.   Greenhouse,  Free.   No.  4,  Wholesale,  Free. 
No.  5.   List  of  >  ew  Roses,  Free. 
>e®=-Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 
Address, 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY,  RnchMt)ir.  N.  Y 


Combined  CATALOGUE  1877 

OP 

EVERYTHING 


FOR  THE 


$55  g 


mf7P7  a  Week  to  Agents.  $10  Outfit  Free 
W  i  I  P.O.  V1CKERY,  Augusta,  Maine, 


GARDEN 

Numbering  175  pages,  with  Colored  Plate, 

SENT  FREE 

To  our  customers  of  past  years,  and  to 
all  purchasers  of  our  books,  either 

Gardening  for  Profit,     Practical  Floriculture,  I 
cr  Gardening  for  Pleasure, 

(Price  $1.50  each,  prepaid,  by  mail.) 

To  others,  on  receipt  of  25c. 

Plain  Plant  or  Seed  Catalogues,  without  I 
plate,  free  to  all. 


/Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists, 
35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


mm 


'ill  be 
mailed 
all  apple- 
ts on  re- 
ipt  of  25  cts. 
This  is  one  of  the 
largest  CATALOGUES 
published,  contains 
about  2:'>0  pages,  over 
i0  fine  engravings,  two 
rant  colored  plates,  and 
gives  full  descriptions,  prices 
nd  directions  for  planting 
over  1200  varieties  of  "Vegetable 
d  Flower  Seeds.  Bedding  Plants, 
ses.    &c,  and  is  invaluable  to 
er.  Gardener  &  Florist.'  Address, 

D.  M.  FERHY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

flur  Abridged  Priced  Catalogue  FREE  to  all  Applicant*. 


FOR    THE    WHE^T    CROP    OF  '77. 


SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO : 

A  Cenceutrated  Manure  of  undoubted  excellence  specially  prepared 

for  COTTON  and  TOBACCO 

Jlmmomated  Alkaline  Phosphate: 

The  Patron's  Manure,  sold  on  special  terms  to  Grangers. 

Drakes  Branch,  Ga.,  August  15,  1875. 
Resolved,  That  we  express  to  R.  W.  L.  RASIN  k  CO.  our  entire 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  use  of  their  ALKALINE  PHOS- 
PHATE the  present  season.  W.  E.  McNery,  Master. 

Bush  River  Grange,  No.  12,  Sept.  17,  1875. 
Resolved,  That  we  express  our  satisfaction  to  R.  W.  L.  RASIN  & 
CO.,  as  to  the  very  favorable  result  of  their  Fertilizer  (ALKALINE 
PHOSPHATE)  used  by  this  Grange  for  the  past  two  years. 

J.  A.  Shackelton,  Sect'y.  Wu  P.  Dupoy,  Master. 

Baltimore  and  Texas  Fertilizing  Co/s 

PORE  BONE  FLOUR  ANO  MEAL  I 

From  our  Extensive  Texas  Factories. 

AMMONIAC AL  MATTER: 

An  Ammoniate  Superior  to  Peruvian  Guano. 

"otash  Salts.  Dissolved  Bone  Phosphate, 

&c,  in  store,  and  for  sale,  by 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

S.  W.  Cor.  South  and  Water  Sts. 

BALTIMORE. 


i 


